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New Light on the Spelling Problem 


GERTRUDE HILDRETH’ 


In 1915 Leonard P. Ayres published a list of 1000 words which 
he described as “the words most commonly used in English writing.” 
(1) ‘His purpose in drawing up the list was to construct a spelling 
scale for classroom use with the words arranged in levels according 
to the proven ability of the children to spell the words. Several years 
later B. R. Buckingham published an extension of the Ayres scale 
which contained 505 additional words (2). 


In 1945 H. D. Rinsland published a list of the words most fre- 
quently used in writing by elementary school children, giving the 
frequency with which each word was used in the materials tabulated 
both for separate grade levels and for all grades combined (4). A 
comparison of the Ayres and Rinsland studies reveals some significant 
facts about spelling word lists. This matter is of more than academic 
interest because the Ayres list and extension are used today in con- 
structing spelling tests and study lists, and a test based on the Ayres 


list was used recently in surveying high school spelling achievement 
in New York State. 


In drawing up his list, Ayres was seeking to establish a basic spell- 
ing vocabulary. His was the first comprehensive list to be based on 
studies of word usage in reading matter and written material. Ayres’ 
selection of words was based on four sources: an English clergyman’s 
list of 353 words occurring most frequently in the Bible and passages 


from various English authors, a list of 6000 common words derived 


‘Author of, Learning the Three R’s. Dr. Hildreth’s present address is 415 W. 118th St., 
New York 27, N. Y. 
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by another worker from an analysis of Sunday newspapers published 
in Buffalo, Ayres’ own tabulation of words in short personal and 
business letters written by 2000 people, and another study reporting 
the tabulation of words used in the correspondence of 13 adults. 

The 1000 most frequent words from all these studies combined 
were given to school children, Grades II to VIII, in spelling tests to 
establish the scaling of word difficulty by grades. 

Ayres remarked that a valid spelling scale for school use should 
embrace only words that are normally within the usual writing vo- 
cabulary of children, for otherwise words would be rated as of high 
difficulty which were in reality simply unusual words. In construct- 
ing the scales Ayres noted that long before the 2000 point was reach- 
ed the identity of the frequently used words varied according to the 
subject under consideration. It was for this reason that he decided 
to limit his list to the 1000 commonest words. The first 300 words 
made up more than three-fourths of all the writing analyzed and the 
1000 words, more than nine-tenths of the material. 

The 505 words of the Extension were chosen from “agreements 
in spelling books in current use” rather than from word counts. 
Most of these additional words were difficult ones that were added 
to the upper half of the original list. This addition resulted in a 
“stiffening up” of the whole list at the upper levels. 

The Rinsland Vocabulary of Elementary School Children con- 
tains the 14,571 words that were used three or more times in a total 
of 6,012,359 words in children’s writing, Grades I to VIII: The 
word count included informal writing as well as supervised school 
theme writing. 

Judging from the author’s description of the criteria used in es- 
tablishing the word frequencies, the list is satisfactorily representa- 
tive of children’s written word usage. 

An analysis of the Rinsland word list shows that the frequencies 
follow the same principle of word usage discovered by Ayres; a few 
words do most of the work in writing, while thousands of words 
seldom get a “workout.” (3) 
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Comparison of the Ayres and Rinsland Lists 

How do the thousand words of Ayres and the first thousand in 
the Rinsland list compare? In checking the lists I used the final 
column in Rinsland which gives frequencies of word usage for all 
grades combined. A check-up shows that 58.3 per cent of the 1000 
Ayres words are in the Rinsland first 1000. Six and three-tenths per 
cent of the Ayres words are among the rarest in the whole of Rins- 
land’s list or were too rarely used to be included in the list. This 
means that fifteen to twenty per cent of the Ayres 1000 words are 
in a class with approximately 23,000 other words of similar infre- 
quency judged from the Rinsland word count. 


Far from being common, the following words are in the rarest 
category of the Rinsland list: application, await, circumstance, evt- 
dence, distinguish, judgment, recommend, publication, volume; and 
these words in the Ayres scales are among those that do not appear 


in the Rinsland list at all: allege, imprison, preliminary, restrain, 
summon. 


Any tests made up from the upper levels of the Ayres scales, far 
from containing the commonest words in children’s writing, would be 
certain to contain a substantial proportion of the rarest words. 


The Ayres list is pretty stern, for it contains imprison, convict, 
jail, restrain, summon, victim, and evidence, According to Rinsland, 
children do not use these words often in writing. The Ayres list im- 
presses one on the whole as being overweighted with formal essay 
type composition words. 

On the other hand, there are 417 words in the first thousand 
most frequently used words according to Rinsland that.do not appear 
in the Ayres list. Here are some words of high frequency (Rinsland) 
that are missing from the Ayres list: snow, bark, shop, bat, bottle, 
bus, plane, circus, wash, cotton, sheep, fairy, flying, grandpa, lion, 
mama, pumpkin, eggs, puppy, moon, arithmetic, apples, bicycle, 
birthday, bird, excuse, electric, fishing, floor, funny, animal, baseball, 
basket, breakfast, bright, color, chickens, desert, eggs, earth, elephant, 
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favorite, fence, frightened, grade, hair, hundred, Halloween, hospital, 
gas, ghost, hello, ice cream, Indian, inches, island, kitchen, knife, li- 
brary, to cite only a few. Note that many of these are homely, con- 
genial words of everyday speech and writing. 


The Extension Edition with 505 additional words shows still less 
commonality when checked against Rinsland frequencies. Take, for 
example, the two lists W and X, the first containing 28, the second 
29 words. W is the 58% list for Grade VII, the 73% list for Grade 
VIII; X is the 50‘¢-list for Grade VII, the 66% list for Grade VIII. 
List W contains only 12 words that were in the original Ayres list 
and X contains only eight words of the original Ayres list. Com- 
bining the two lists W and X gives a total of 57 words, 20 of which 
were in the original Ayres list. A check of these original 20 Ayres 
words and the 37 additional words shows the following results: 


Ayres Words Extension Words 
No. % No. % 
1. Too rare to be included 1. Too rare to be included 
in Rinsland : 5 in Rinsland 18 49 
2. Extremely rare in 2. Extremely rare in 
Rinsland 6 30 Rinsland 5 13.5 


3. Rare in Rinsland 5 25 3. Rare in Rinsland 4 10.8 


The inclusion of such words as persevere, mistletoe, treachery, 
distillery, antique, and confectionery in the upper grade scales 
certainly makes spelling a hard subject instead of a useful skill. 


The New York spelling survey was based on a selection of 50 
words taken from the Ayres list, levels TU V and W. No more than 
six of these words are in the Rinsland first thousand. Fifty-four per 
cent of them are relatively rare in Rinsland. Thirteen words are a- 
mong the rarest in the Rinsland list and one of them does not appear 
in Rinsland. 


A few words in the Ayres list such as bus, plane, flying could not 
have been expected to appear so often in writing before 1915 as to- 
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day. Some allowance must be made for the phenomenon of social 


change after many years, but apparently not a great deal of allowance 
need be made for this factor. 


Some Implications of These Findings 
for Spelling Lists and Lessons. 

When the Ayres list was used in the recent New York State sur- 
vey of spelling achievement in high school, the fact that perfect 
results were not obtained by the students was ‘deplored. There is no 
need to “view with alarm” the failure of students to spell words on 
the upper levels of the Ayres Scale or Extension Scale in spite of the 
fact that pupils may have been drilled on them in the elementary 
school years. The reason is not far to seek. 


Infrequently used words constitute the bulk of nearly every pub- 
lished spelling list for Grades VII and VIII; but there is such a vast 
range of these words, that any one spelling book can contain only 
the merest sampling of them. A number of studies have shown the 
lack of agreement in spelling texts and word lists, particularly for the 
upper grades. A check of three spellers in wide use published some 
time ago showed that of the total of 12,489 words in all three texts 
combined, only 1613 words or 13 per cent were common to all three. 
It is far more difficult to get agreement in word samplings in upper 
grades than in lower grade lists because of the principle of word 
usage referred to above that Ayres himself was the first to point out. 


Any attempt to select the several hundred words out of this great 
reservoir of approximately 23,000 words of almost equal rarity that 
children should learn is sheer guess work. Any gambler knows that 
you could deal out 100 of them again and again without often com- 
ing up with the same word twice. 


The proof that there are thousands of these infrequently used 
words is to be found in any good-sized dictionary. Anyone who is 
able to spell all these thousands of infrequently used words correctly 
from memory is a prodigy, no less. Even with the best of teaching, 
years of thorough drill, steady effort and concentration on the pupil’s 
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part, the majority of pupils will still not learn to spell a large vo- 
cabulary simply because they will never in a life time make much 
use of a large vocabulary in writing. The plain truth is not that 
“spelling is neglected” in the schools; results are poor not because 
“high school” words are long and tricky, but because there are so 
many polysyllabic words that are infrequently used. Children fail 


to learn permanently what they do not use or what holds no meaning 
and significance for them. 


High school studies call for a vast range of vocabulary. Every 
subject, every interest of pupils, every hobby, every technical skill 
has its special vocabulary. This vocabulary runs even beyond the 
24,000 less common words noted by Rinsland in children’s writing. 


Even business correspondence which has so generally formed the 
basis of word counts for children’s spelling lists has a highly specia- 
lized vocabulary that is used by comparatively few persons in adult 
life. Aside from “Yours truly” and “Sincerely yours” the words in 


business correspondence are highly specific to the particular “line” 
under consideration. 


As the high school and adult years are reached, spelling becomes 
a highly individual matter because of the great divergence in people’s 
writing needs which are increasingly related to their interests and vo- 
cational pursuits with maturity. 


The construction of spelling grade lists and the whole treatment 
of spelling in the schools has borne little relation to children’s every- 
day word use. Spelling usage depends on language usage—the words 
used in speaking are the words the child will use in writing and the 


words he will be most likely to spell outside of required word usage 
in school compositions. 


The more traditional custom was to grade spelling words accord- 
ing to difficulty judged by word length, silent letters, number of sylla- 
bles and the like, rather than on the basis of probable frequency of 
use. Words such as bicycle and February have been reserved for 
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higher grades chiefly because they are difficult. In the construction 
of spelling lists more consideration should be given to frequency of : 
use and pupil’s everyday needs of spelling in writing. 

The safest plan is to help the children learn to write the words 
they need when they have something to write, requiring in time the 
memorization of some 3000 words of highest frequency, reviewing 
common words taught earlier, giving more drill on several hundred 
demons and showing pupils how to find the other words when they 
need them; then requiring individuals to learn later the specific vo- 
cabularies they need in high school and vocational life. 


Any one short of a freakish “orthographile” who attempts to use 
in writing a wide range vocabulary of infrequently used words with- 
out having a dictionary always at hand is courting disaster. So, too, is 
any teacher who attempts to teach children to spell correctly in 
written work without teaching the use of the dictionary and insisting 
on “proof reading.” The purpose of teaching spelling is to enable 
pupils to write the words they need now and will need to write cor- 
rectly later on in daily adult life. 


Which words should a pupil learn to spell from memory in the 
elementary or high school grades? Should we train him to be a 
specialist who knows a large number of words in a narrow interest 
category, or a generalist who knows all the commonly used words, 
leaving to be looked up in the dictionary other rare words he will 
not often use? That is “the 64 dollar question!” Wait, how do you 
spell dollar? 
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The Weekly Spelling List 


ETHEL I. SALISBURY 


One answer to the question, “who should select the words for 
the spelling study list?” which has been accepted for many years, 
is to be found in the graded speller. The authors of a spelling text 
select not only the words to be learned by a pupil by the time he 
completes the elementary grades and those words that are to be 
learned at each grade level, but they go so far as to select for him 
the words he is to learn during any given week. Such authoritarian- 
ism seems inconsistent with established principles of individual dif- 
ferences, integration, self-selection, pupil purposing, habit formation, 
attitude development, and sound remedial procedure. 


Let the Pupil Choose 

A different answer to the question is proposed by the writer. It 
is that a pupil in the fourth or a later grade should himself select 
the words he is to learn during any given week. Who knows better 
than he the words he needs to learn to spell, providing of course, 
that he has been taught to deal with his spelling problems rationally 
and to keep simple appropriate records? When authors remote in 
time and place from a pupil determine what words that pupil is to 
study during a given week, those authors necessarily ignore the pupil’s 
need of learning to spell words that are currently functioning in his 
activities and they disregard the dynamics involved when a pupil sat- 
isfies a felt need. Moreover, the educative experience for the child 
of applying criteria in selecting words he is to study is short-circuited. 


At any level in connection with appropriate activities an individ- 
ual develops judgment by making choices from among various pos- 
sibilities, experiencing satisfaction when he makes wise choices in re- 
lation to a felt need and experiencing dissatisfaction when he makes 
unwise choices in relation to a felt need. It is within the province 


1Associate Professor of Elementary Education, University of California, Los Angeles. 
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of the educator to arrange an environment with which the pupil as 
he tries to satisfy a need will interact progressively in the direction 
of becoming a democratic personality. The arrangement of the en- 
vironment provides guidance by (1) offering the pupil a sufficient 
number of possible choices to challenge the latter and cause him to 
weigh values, (2) limiting the possible choices to a number with 
which the pupil can deal adequately most of the time and, (3) de- 
veloping with the pupil simple criteria for making choices wisely. 
These items constitute a formula for preventing authoritarianism in 
any school activity. 


Applying the formula to spelling it means that the pupil selects 
the words for his weekly study lists but that the educator by scientific 
methods determines the limits of the vocabulary (about 5000 words) 
over which the pupil ranges in selecting the words for his study lists. 
The words included in the master list are those to be learned by the 
majority of pupils by the time they complete the eighth grade. 


An alphabetized list of these words together with a simple work- 
book provides a new machinery which makes possible what Dewey 
calls the “progressive organization” of subject matter in meeting an 
individual’s advancing spelling needs in contrast to the old machinery 
of the graded speller which is designed to implement a process of 
mere memorization and drill and which perpetuates the lock-step in 
spelling. 

For each word of the alphabetized list are given two items of data. 
The frequency of use by children over the nation is indicated by a 
number on a ten point scale and the difficulty is indicated by num- 
bers showing the range of grades over which the word has previously 
been allocated by authors of seventeen series of spelling texts widely 
used in 1940. The data on frequency of use are derived from A 
Spelling Vocabulary of Elementary School Children by Henry D. 
Rinsland with his permission and the data on the range of grade 
placement are quoted from A Spelling Vocabulary Study by Emmett 
A. Betts with his permission in connection with a collaboration of 
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the writer with Gertrude Hildreth. The alphabetized list of words 
with the two types of data constitutes a volume entitled Words We 
Use When We Write. The list is prefaced with instructions to pupils 
as to its use and is organized as follows: 


Alphabetized List (first five words) 


The Word : : Grade Range Frequency level 
a : : 2 L 
ability ; : 5---8 9 
able : 4---5 3 
about ; 2---3 1 
ache 3---8 7 


The workbook entitled I Learn to Spell the Words I Need in- 
cludes directions for its use and a leaf for each week of the term with 
the following headings: 

(front page of each leaf) 
PE wa abae ene ees 
Study List Corrections ., 


(reverse side of each leaf ) 
Test : Corrections 


At the back of the workbook is a section of several pages where 
the pupil at any time during the day records words he thinks he needs 
to learn to spell but is not yet ready to include in the week’s study 
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list. This section constitutes one reservoir from which the pupil may 
draw words when making up his study lists. The headings are as 
follows: 


Words I Need to Learn to Spell : Corrections 


On Monday the pupil selects for his study list of the week as 
many words as he thinks he can learn. He includes words he mis- 
spelled (if any) on the test of the previous week, words drawn from 
the back of his work book, words from the alphabetized list, and any 
words he has found that he often needs because they are important 
locally. The tendency is for a child to overestimate his ability; the 
teacher helps such a child to arrive at a truer self-evaluation in re- 
lation to his spelling. His selections are checked by the teacher or 
a committee of able children and any needed corrections are made 
by the pupil himself. 


On Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday the pupil studies the 
words he has selected. On Friday he is tested on the words he has 
been studying, his partner pronouncing the words. 


Providing a Machinery 
All of the discoveries of the ways that children learn best avail 
little unless machinery is provided which makes possible the right 
conditions for learning. The machinery for spelling here described 
is One attempt to implement educational principles instead of retain- 
ing that which was appropriate in an earlier day. 


Glimpsing an analogy between this spelling plan and the dif- 
ferential of an automobile, the writer spoke to a physicist about it. 
He said, “The differential permits power to continue to feed to the 
two rear wheels of a car in proportion to their ability to receive power 
despite their difference in speed as the car goes around corners. If 
you have a system of applying instruction to a group of children so 
that each one receives the benefit of the power of that instruction in 
proportion to the speed at which he is capable of functioning there 


is an exact analogy.” 
(Continued on Page 216) 








Putting Flesh on Story Skeletons 


THOMAS E. ROBINSON’ 


Expanding skeletal sentences is one of the chief difficulties en- 
countered by pupils of the upper elementary grades in their composi- 
tion work. 

Every teacher has noticed the marked inclination of pupils, when 
they let their imaginations run riot, to write a synopsis of a story when 
they really think they are writing a well-filled-in, detailed description 
of their creative experience. 

The ability to write a synopsis is a valuable skill for a writer, if he 
realizes that he is merely writing the skeleton of a story, which must 
be “fattened” later. As a matter of fact, many writers follow the 
practice of first writing their stories as skeletons, later to be embel- 
lished with the living flesh of characterization and detail. Paul 
Gallico declares that he writes his stories in that manner. The works 
of James Cain and Raymond Chandler are examples of this type of 
writing. Dark Passage, by David Goodis, now being made into a 
movie, illustrates a “fattened” skeleton. In this type of writing, only 
action and dialogue are used. Neither characters nor background is 
described. No emotions are revealed; nothing but the fast-moving 
outline of the story. To a great extent, children already possess this 
skill; they need assistance in placing upon the skeleton the requisite 
flesh. 

Advocates of the flesh-on-skeleton type of writing say that the 
method gives them a very desirable freedom and eliminates many 
difficulties. Once the skeleton is written, and all the loose ends are 
securely tied, it is relatively easy to fill in atmosphere and emotion. 

One of our pupils wrote a “skeleton” story and submitted it as a 


completed story. In his first version the story consisted of one 
paragraph of twelve “lead” sentences: 


Mickey had looked everywhere for his young master. It was with 
212 
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brightened eyes that he espied and followed the abject figure that 
emerged disconsolately, with the beginning of dusk, from Public 
School No. 9. He sensed that the boy’s troubles were deep, and were 
centered around the card held in his hand. It was not until the 
friendless figure stepped up to the back door of a cozy little home 
that Mickey approached close to his heels. When the door opened, 
he darted inside. “What does your report card say?” asked the boy’s 
mother. The boy wordlessly handed it to her. A torrent of bitter 
words flowed from her lips. Mickey jumped on a chair and licked 
the boy’s face. “He likes me even if I did get a poor report card,” 
quivered the voice of the boy. “Oh, Jimmie, we do, too,” cried the 
mother, as her arms crept comfortingly around the boy. To her hus- 


band, she said decisively, “We can at least be as loyal to him as his 
dog.” 


The teacher praised the offering for what it was, a well-written, 
well-planned outline of a good short story. She showed, with num- 
erous examples, how authors expanded live topic sentences. She 
asked the pupil to bring in the next day an entire paragraph built 
around the first sentence. When he later submitted it, he expressed 
his surprise at the fact that the first paragraph alone was now as long 
as the entire story he had previously submitted: 


Mickey had looked everywhere for his young master. The boy 
had not been among the laughing, shouting pupils who had emerged 
from the red-brick structure which had swallowed him immediately 
after breakfast. Mickey knew he could not have missed him, even 
in the large crowd; he had too much confidence in his powers of 
sight and smell to admit of that possibility. Yet in the chance that 
his owner had for some reason left the school before the customary 
hour of dismissal he had nosed inquiringly in the drug store on the 
corner, had conducted a brief survey of the grocery store premises, 
had looked vainly through the window of the basement Sunday 
School, and had returned to his home for a quick tour of the house- 
hold. Now, because he knew nowhere else to look, he lay full- 
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length on the cold concrete before the scarred schoolhouse door, his 
head resting on his outstretched front paws, his unblinking eyes 
fixed on the unmoving brass doorknob. 


Each day he expanded one sentence of his “skeleton.” The end- 
result was a splendid thousand-word story that hung together, con- 
tained suspense, and moved to a planned conclusion on well-chosen 
words. The proud author felt that he had progressed far on the path 
leading to successful writing. 


Very promising seemed the technique that had worked with emi- 
nent results with one boy. The class felt that his finished story was 
so far superior to theirs that they demanded instruction in the same 
technique. A series of story skeletons were developed, with the en- 
tire class participating. Logical organization and unusually interest- 
ing “lead” sentences were stressed. Then the individuals of the class 
tried their hands at placing flesh upon such story skeletons as: 


First Skeleton 

Tom had changed noticeably. No longer could he be called 
bashful, by any stretch of the imagination. He seemed to be confi- 
dent of a welcome wherever he went. Even his closest friend mar- 
veled at the change in his nature. “Tom,” he asked, several weeks 
after the transformation had taken place, “what occurred to change 
you so quickly from a retiring hermit to the life of the party?” Tom's 
eyes Closed as if blinded by the brilliance of a memory. “Mary said 
that I was wonderful,” were the words, still flavored with wonder, 
that came from his lips. 


Second Skeleton 
Ronald didn’t cry. He knew that his watchful companions were 
waiting for an outburst of tears. He knew that this was the critical 
point in his life. He clenched his teeth to dam the backlog of pain 
that demanded vocal expression. He almost gave way. Almost, but 
not quite. From his one good eye he saw honest respect gradually 
dawn in the faces of his former tormentors. He knew he had won 
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when “Chief” Falsey, his idol, exclaimed, “Boy, can he take it!” 
“How about catching for our team all the time, Ronnie?” asked the 
“Chief”. 


Third Skeleton 

From their appearance, no one would have believed they were 
brothers. The thing that bound them together was a similarity of 
spirit. No one of them ever seemed to carry a complete burden; 
always it seemed to rest equally on the shoulders of all of them. 
They seemed to understand each other without words. During the 
war a German refugee appeared in school, frightened and uncertain 
of his reception. In the playground the biggest boy in the school 
purposely charged into the refugee, upsetting him, and then taunting- 
ly called him a “Nazi murderer.” Without a word, the brothers 
acted. The oldest one stepped up to the bully and sternly said, “WE 
don’t do things like that in America!” The second brother gently 
raised the tearful stranger to his feet. The third brother, without a 
glance at the other two, passed quietly among his classmates, urging 
them to “show the German boy the kind of welcome you would like 
in a strange land.” I was one of the boys in the schoolyard that day. 


Fourth Skeleton 

Miss Higgins was the loveliest teacher I ever had. Always her 
desk was covered with vases of flowers. Every few minutes she 
would lower her head and breathe their fragrance. In my childish 
fancy I believed she was securing from the flowers the beautiful 
fragrance of thought and action which she so unceasingly transmitted 
tous. All of her former pupils seem to specialize in beautiful flower 
gardens. Many have told me of the effect the flowers have had upon 
them. To us it seems that all the teachings of Miss Higgins become 
alive again whenever we breathe the fragrance of a flower. 


Often days were consumed in expanding one line. Eagerly the 
pupils asked permission to read their treatments. Almost as eagerly 
they requested the boon of another day in which to revise their para- 
gtaphs, because “John’s paragraph gave me a few ideas I can use in 
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developing my sentence better,” or “I think I know now how I can 
end the paragraph so that it will run into the next ‘lead’ sentence 
better.” 

The class found much profit in the practice of selecting “lead” 
sentences in their most popular stories. Sometimes they tried to ex- 
pand the “lead” sentences, and then compared their work with the 
detailed treatment penned by the author. In a few cases, with in- 
dividual paragraphs, they felt that they had written improved ver- 
sions of the original paragraphs. 


The chief values of the flesh-on-skeleton technique seem to be 
that: 


1. The children feel it is a logical method of writing. 


No 


. It helps develop the art of logical organization. 


3. It breaks composition teaching down to a unit small enough 
to permit careful instruction without the loss of interest. 


4. It inspires careful scrutiny of the methods used by successful 
writers in developing characterization and detail. 


The placing of flesh upon the composition skeleton produces a 
technique that seems to have enough vitality to walk alone in an 
English class, and to stimulate results, in collaboration with a skilfull 
English teacher, that will please even the most distrustful of students 


THE WEEKLY SPELLING LIST 
(Continued from Page 211) 

Whether a child using this procedure can or cannot spell a list 
of words better than other children is not the point of this account; 
rather it is: Does the child who is trained to take intelligent respon- 
sibility, or partial responsibility, for the selection of the words he is 
to learn to spell develop more of a spelling conscience? Research 
should give the answer. 


A Plea For The Poets 


CaLvIN T. RYAN! 


Through correspondence courses, county institutes, and 
letters from teachers I am convinced that not all is well with 
the poets in our country and elementary schools. 


A fifth grade teacher told me that she had taught two 
years and had taught no poetry at all. When asked why, she 
honestly replied, “Well, I don’t know anything about it my- 
self, and I don’t want to kill it for my children.” I suspect 
she was a very wise teacher. Certainly conscientious. 


Frequently I discover that the only poetry the children 
get in our rural schools is that found in the course of their 
reading texts, and it is taught only as so much reading matter. 
The children read poetry with a kind of far-off hollow sound- 
ing voice, for having been reared on a total diet of silent 
reading, they are not only afraid of their voice, they are as 
well totally ignorant of how to use it. 


We know quite well that every child loves poetry until 
some grownup kills it for him. He can’t help loving it, for 
its basis is music and rhythm, and music and rhythm are in 
turn the basis of his very existence. He responds to rhythm 
in spite of himself. He sings before he talks. 


I tell that to teachers, and they tell me their children are 
different, that they do not like poetry. The information is an 
open charge against the teacher. It is a confession that she 
does not like poetry, or does not know how to teach it, or, 
perhaps, both. I have seen poetry lovers take over such chil- 
dren and make them into poetry lovers. As Nevile Watts has 
written recently, ““To infect your class with the divine thrill 


you must yourself be first infected with it... . If you fail to 
State Teachers College, Kearney, Nebraska. 
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make what you read come alive, you will slay it for the chil- 
dren beyond hope of a resurrection. . . . If you are not a 
stove, you will be a refrigerator.” The trouble with too many 
classrooms during poetry time is that they are cold-storage 
plants, whereas they ought to be heating plants. 


Walt Whitman says something to the effect that we ought 
to decoy the Muse to our hearth, till we get her installed ‘amid 
the kitchen-ware.” The installation is bound to be difficult for 
the teacher whose pupils have not been given their birthright 
of Nursery Rhymes and Mother Goose. We are becoming 
rather legalistic and dictatorial about the child’s being readied 
for school, insofar as his body is concerned. We check on 
immunization for this and for that. We want to know about 
adenoids and tonsils, eyes, ears, and teeth. Would we be going 
too far to insist that parents do something toward readying 
them for their reading progress? Children who have had the 
rhymes and the jingles, the songs and the lullabies due them 
as children find school a pleasure, and learning to read a de- 
light. If parents could be induced to install Mother Goose 
“amid the kitchen-ware” the poets would fare better and the 
children would be readied for the delight of Stevenson, Milne, 
Fyleman, and later for Shakespeare. 


But, insofar as conditions now exist, we are laboring unduly 
over the spilled milk. We have the children before us. The 
poet is waiting for us to present him. He gives us one final 
charge: Don’t stand between me and the children! 


Poetry should be served on the cafeteria plan of something 
for everybody, and a plenty of it. A fifth grade teacher, a 
young man exceptionally fond of poetry, read poetry to his 
class daily. Most of the students at one time or another showed 
response. But John—never. The first line of the poem was 
John’s cue to see something out the window, or up on the 
ceiling, far more to his liking. But one day Teacher noticed 
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John was listening to the poem, and apparently enjoying it. 
At the end of the reading, John swung in his seat and walloped 


the boy across the aisle and exclaimed, “Wasn’t that a 
humdinger!” 


When the young teacher told me his experience, I asked 
what he did to punish John for his dreadful misdemeanor. “I 
read him another humdinger!” came his reply. That’s the 
point. Keep on, and some day you will get the “humdinger” 
that strikes home for John. Like the Lost Sheep, and the Lost 
Coin, we call all heaven to rejoice when we find it. For it is 
no small matter to make a poetry lover, not far less than 
returning a lost sheep to the fold. 


In a delightful little book of talks on poetry for boys and 
girls, by a living English poet, C. Day Lewis, one can read, 
“If you’re afraid of having your feelings stirred in the way 
poetry can stir them, if you don’t want to see more of the 
world than meets your eye, if you’re afraid to see beyond your 
own nose, then you will certainly avoid poetry as you would 


a lunatic. But that does not prove that poetry, or poets, are 
mad.” 


Children in the elementary grades are not likely to think 
either poetry or poets are mad; not unless some teacher has 
taught them to think that. Nor will children of that age be 
averse to having their feelings stirred. Most of them, if normal, 
rather enjoy it. I do not imply any record flow of tears, may 
Pegasus forbid! Some adults become impervious to feeling in 
devilish reaction to a teacher who measures appreciation of 
anything fine by the kind and quantity of tears shed. But the 
moist eye and the sigh may not be signs of weakness. Some 
children so live that they have to crush all their feelings, have 
to acquire a hardness of heart to endure their surroundings. 


A little poetry as an outlet, as a heart warmer will not be 
amiss. 
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Perhaps the greatest need of the teacher of poetry to young 
children is a knowledge of selection. What may be just the 
thing for Johnny, may be just the wrong thing for Bill. 
Appreciation is always an individual matter, but never more 
so than in poetry. There teachers have to start where the 
child is and take him where she thinks he ought to be. The 


fact that he is in the second grade or in the fifth is not the 
last word for selection. 


Small children like their poetry to have action, rhythm, 
and humor. For subject matter, they are partial to their own 
childlike world, to nature, fairies, magic, and the fanciful. 
To give them such grownup content as irony, satire, meta- 
physics, or psychology, is to kill them off before they are born 
again. “They love fine-sounding words, and don’t care about 
the meaning. They love rhymes. They love speed. They love 
noise.” At least that is what L. A. G. Strong, another English 
poet, thinks. And experienced teachers, who are also lovers 
of poetry, find that he is right. 


If teachers will just give their children much poetic ex- 
perience, just letting them hear poetry read aloud. If they 
will care less about “checks” and “tests” and “examinations,” 
and more about making lovers of poetry, they will make chil- 
dren who will grow up and call them blessed. If they will 
teach children how to read poetry aloud, and then arrange 
for them to do a great deal of reading aloud, they will get 
them ready to read for themselves, and that is what we should 
want. Poetry is an art of the ear, and not an exercise for 
silent reading. 


Coleridge said, “Poetry has given to me its own exceeding 
great reward: it has given me the habit of wishing to discover 
the good and the beautiful in all that meets and surrounds me.” 


We are discovering that “wishing to discover the good and 
(Continued on Page 231) 


Rhythms in the School Program 


KATHARINE R. BERRY 


Rhythms at Work Throughout the Curriculum 

From the beginning of time man has sensed rhythms and the 
music of nature. Rhythm itself is one of the commonest delights of 
childhood and youth; in fact, it starts in the cradle and continues 
through life. We see it everywhere from children jumping rope to 
the football field where the school yell brings rhythm of voices as 
well as body. Rhythm is essentially physical and emotional; an in- 
stinctive physical response to the emotional appeal of rhythm. The 
sheer pleasure of rhythm makes one dance. Your classroom sings 
with rhythms of all sorts if the atmosphere is pleasant. We continue 
to act out the rhythms of nature in teaching the meanings of words. 
Perhaps it is the motion of the waves, the flight of the birds, the 
swaying of the trees etc., which become meaningful if we act them 
out. We must recognize creative dramatics as an educating and 
socializing force. The creative spirit is an elusive force which in- 
volves emotions and self-expression. Everyone is endowed with 
some degree of ability and desire to create so opportunities must be 
be provided to satisfy that desire if his background of values is to be 
broadened. Dramatic situations come up in literature which create 
naturally dramatic expression in the form of dance or play. Creative 
art can be brought in here by making drawings or paintings of the 
scene they see in the story. This makes more vivid the living of the 
play and also makes for beauty of decoration. 


Poetry lends itself well for rhythms. Children should be en- 
couraged to sing their rhymes and poems and dance them too. Re- 
member a book of poetry is full of playful spirits waiting to come out 
and dance. The emotional pattern in poetry and literature should 
fit the child. We usually have to create a desire to like and under- 


stand poetry. A teacher must like poetry if she makes it meaningful 
'Teacher in the John Ericsson School, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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to children. We must try to see the beauty of poetry through the 
poets’ eyes. It is not what we see on the printed page that counts, 
but what it reveals. Maybe it’s a poem about an airplane or bird. 
Let them imagine they are in the air; let their thoughts try to take 
wings to give new beauty. Then ask, “What did you see?” 


Choral Speaking. 

Choral speaking is a technique for the enjoyment of oral express- 
ion of poetry. It is the interpretation of poetry by voice in unison, 
in groups, or by parts. It is an educative process in that it creates 
a greater enjoyment of poetry and if properly taught benefits the tone 
quality of the voice. Group participation gives the feeling to each 
individual that he belongs, which is especially good for the otherwise 
shy or silent type when he is alone. How many people do you know 
who read poetry well? How much do you enjoy anyone who can? 
Answers to these questions should tell us why it is an important ex- 
perience for anyone that we should not fail to give. 


It is interesting to learn that Choral Speaking has been traced 
back to the early Greek Drama, 500 B. C. The Psalms of the Old 
Testament had a choral response in answer to the High Priest. The 
American Indians expressed many emotions by their tribal chants. 
Today the Youth Movement in many places in Europe finds choral 
speaking effective for their purpose. 


Poems should be adapted, emotionally, mentally, and within the 
literary appreciation of the children. 


There are five types of Choral Speaking, but only three types are 
best suited to lower grades. They are: 


1. The refrain type (which is easiest to begin with) with a solo 


speaker reading a line or so, the class replying in unison. Ex- 
ample: 

Solo: Oh, it’s hippity hop to bed. 

Refrain: I'd rather stay up instead. 
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Solo: But when father says must. 
Refrain: There’s nothing but just—Go Hippity hop to bed. 


2. Two-Part Type. For this voices may be chosen according to 
lightness or heaviness of voice or girls’ voices and boys’ voices. Ex- 
ample: 

Boys: Baa, baa, black sheep, 
Have you any wool? 
Girls: Yes sir, yes sir, 
Three bags full. 


In this same type we might use a poem that depicts moods in con- 
trast. The first part might be gay and fairly loud; while another 


mood in the same poem might be soft and quiet. Then choose voices 
to fit the mood. 


3. Line-a-Child Type. In this case each child speaks one line. 
The last line maybe in unison. Example: 


It’s Christmas, by Grace Rowe. 


In teaching Choral Speaking it is very necessary to be critical of 
the pronunciation of words for the spoken word is not beautiful when 
slovenly pronounced. You know the ones, “get,” “just,” “because,” 


“pretty,” etc. How many times have you judged a person by his 
speech? 


Choral speaking is an excellent aid in teaching phonics. Through 
phonics we get the beauty of the English sounds properly made. 


Unity of articulation, thought, feeling, pitch, and inflection are 
necessary in Choral Speaking. 


The results of Choral Speaking are many: children are introduced 
to poetry in a different and fascinating way. It creates an enjoyment 
of the beauty of poetry, the understanding of deeper thoughts than 
are possible in prose, helps their diction, modifies or brings out a 
voice, creates beauty of expression, and affords pleasure for those 
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listening, as well as the speaker. It creates more ability to phrase, 
interpret better. Vocabulary increases and the background of poetry 
broadens. Choral Speaking provides group participation, personality 
development, poise, and a social sharing. Sometimes it leads to 
creating original poems. 


The sharing in all activities makes for better living through clear 
understandings. 


Art 


The charm of the undiscovered is a phase of creative life. The joy 
of creating and the desire to do are more important than the product. 
Art provides an opportunity for development of freedom through 
expression of one’s self. This must be lived. Dispositions and tem- 
peraments are more in harmony when all express themselves crea- 
tively. The creative process is life itself and the creative spirit must 
be in action if we have creative expression; it is the urge to do because 
of one’s own desire. Even the care of materials reflect itself in life 
and product. 


Rhythm borders for designs afford opportunity to act out shapes 
of flowers, trees, curved lines, straight lines, big spaces, small spaces, 
shapes of figures, the circle, triangle, square, rectangle, half moon, etc. 


We want imaginative and creative, not reproductive art. We 
want to express nature and life, not the mere reproduction of what 
we see, to think about the flower from the inside. All must come from 
within. 


Folk Dancing 


The dance is one of the oldest acts based on group expression. It 
possesses the elements of natural and fundamental appeals and can be 
utilized to develop problems of living. Through folk dancing one 
may bring out the spirit of the times, the character and emotions of 
the people, the appreciation of folk culture and an outlet for self-ex- 
pression. Social in character, it promotes good social attitudes. 
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Democratic living and intercultural understanding can be en- 
hanced through the study of the country and people. Children love 
the Early American dances, the Rye Waltz, the Virginia Reel, Pop 
Goes the Weasle, as well as those from other countries. They 
develop grace of movement, ability to coordinate steps and music, 
good ear training, emotional and physical release, and the sheer plea- 
sure of dancing. There is a satisfaction to those wha watch also. 


Music 


Music is the universal expression of all people. Rhythm is the 
soul of music and is inherent in everyone to a certain degree. Music 
is a natural means of awakening rhythmic sense. 


One of the first means for rhythmic expression may be brought 
out by action songs. Children may listen to music until they feel the 
rhythm, then do whatever the music seems to make them feel like 
doing. They may march to imaginary instruments or they may skip, 
hop, dance, clap hands, or even run to music. Chances of many 
kinds develop rhythmic sense of hearing and feeling. The range of 
the pitch of songs may be acted out by motions of the hands. If the 
voice goes high the hands go high. Later on teaching begin- 
ning note reading helps them in following notes; pointing out 
that when the notes are high, the words are high; just like going up 
or down stairs only some times we skip steps. They may clap the 
time or walk the time 1, 2, 3, 4, or 1, 2, 3, 4,5, 6 etc. If they learn 
to sense the time it lessens the difficulty of teaching note reading and 


it becomes easy for them. The more we develop a musical conscious- 
ness the more interest is developed. 


But there is music in many things other than the written note. 
Children love drums and they can easily make their own from a tin 
can or chopping bow! with a portion of an inner tube from an auto- 
mobile tire tied tightly over one end. They can use their hands for 
drum sticks. Rhythms in different time may be beaten out on these, 
such as the Indian Chants. They love the experience of creating their 
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own instruments. They may make rattles out of gourds to keep time 
with. They may have bells on sticks also. Experiences of this sort 
develop a musical sense and create a desire to experiment more. 
Whether a child is talented or not, he can share and feel that he has 
a part in these experiences. 


It is the purpose of democratic education to assist each individual 
to develop his potentialities as fully as possible. Everyone cannot 
sing, but each one can discover his worth in some form of musical 
participation. 


Health Education 


Physical and emotional health are essential to the happiness and 
success of every individual. Good health habits are necessary for 


healthful living, but just telling children so does not result in good 
habits. 


To establish effective health habits and attitudes the school must 
provide a healthful environment and set up a program which brings 
out the value of the desire to be healthy. Also, it must help him to 
fee] that he is obligated to the community to be a healthy citizen. 


Physical education belongs to all phases of the school curriculum, 
and may be used practically all through the day. Muscular action 
may be worked out to rhythm. So many opportunities present them- 
selves, as for instance, a relaxation period of a few minutes. Say to 
the children, “How did you come to school today?” Let them tell 
you. They will tell you they walked, ran, or skipped. Let them 
walk in rhythm; if you haven't music, clap hands in march rhythm or 
lead a song they can sing that fits the action. Do the same with 
skipping or running. A few minutes of these exercises releases ten- 
sion and adds the play spirit which is so essential to children. 


Rhythmic, creative, and large muscle activities hold most appeal 
for small children. Muscle and eye coordination may be developed 
in the rhythmic bouncing of balls. Form two lines about three feet 
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apart. Start at one end and bounce back and forth. The rhythm 
should be bounce, catch: repeat down to the other end. Smal! child- 
ren are very individualized and gradually learn to work in groups. 
Games should be provided which will help them grow in ability to 
move with partners to music, to accept group decisions and apprecia- 
tion of fair play. Group participation may be brought out through 
story plays, rhythms, singing games, folk dances, other games like, 
squirrel and the nut, hot ball, brownies and fairies, etc. 


A daily gymnasium period is desirable in addition to the many 
activities of physical health education that present themselves 
throughout the day. 


The emotional health of a child is much more important than 
most teachers realize. It is necessary to the balanced growth of a 
child. Since no two cases are ever alike, it requires alertness, study, 
and attention to each individual by the teacher. It is necessary to dis- 
cover early the cause of any emotional difficulty and recognize the 
effect of such behavior upon the present and future life of the child 
himself and also those with whom he comes in contact. Measures 
must then be set up to help him become adjusted. Emotional 
balance has a direct bearing on mental and physical health, home, 
and school conditions. It is important that each child be helped to 
become adjusted so he may be able to take his place in life. 


Health education takes in all the activities in and out of school 
which influence habits and attitudes of individual and community 


health. The welfare of the nation depends upon the health and 
stability of its citizens. 












Let's Build A Poem 


NAIDENE Goy’ 


Because poetry is one of the great things of life, which often too 
many people miss, something ought to be done to capture the pur- 
pose and the rhythm of poetry before the student becomes so in- 
hibited that he feels too self-conscious to express himself in verse. 
That is one of the aims of the unit on the creative writing of poetry 
taught in the sixth grade of Madison School, Hinsdale, Illinois. 


Work on the unit started by reading poems which the pupils had 
become familiar with throughout their earlier years. These were 
read silently and aloud and discussed. Phrases that were poetic 
were selected from poems and from prose writings. Students dis- 
cussed the importance of sounds and rhythm in poems such as “The 
Bells,’ ‘When the Frost is on the Punkin,’ and “Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner.” Soon pupils began to volunteer the bringing of 
their own poetry collections and volumes from home. Sometimes 
the teacher and sometimes the pupils read the poems. Some of it 
was read in solo and some of it in chorus. 


Then the pupils started to write poems of their own. They dis- 
covered that they needed good vocabularies to write a poem, and 
they made constant use of dictionaries, Roget's Thesaurus, and rhym- 
ing dictionaries to aid them in getting the proper words to express 
their ideas. 





Next step was to invite a teacher to talk to them, a teacher who 
had written poems and could show her poems actually printed in 
magazines. The talk included a discussion of why poetry is an easy 
way to say what you feel, a comparison of poems that rhyme with 
those that do not rhyme, and the reading of poems to illustrate var- 
ious kinds of poetry. While the discussion was continued, the class 
undertook to write a poem about the season, Autumn, as a composite 
1Teacher of English, Hinsdale Township High School, Hinsdale, Illinois. 
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composition. The poem was left on the blackboard, and each day 
after the teacher-poet gave her talk, students worked to improve the 
length, the expression, and the meter of “their poem.” When the 
teacher-poet returned the following week, she went over the com- 
posite poem and helped individual students with their poems. 


With this stimulus, it was not long before these average sixth 
grade pupils were making all their lessons into poems for extra credit. 
Language arts assignments were continued along the lines of crea- 
tive writing as long as the pupils were interested. The pupils then 
conceived the idea of putting all of their poems together into a book- 
let to be given to their parents as a Christmas gift. Each pupil in the 
class contributed one poem, and several contributed nine or ten poems 
each. These were grouped according to subject matter by a com- 
mittee of students. The book was duplicated by typewriter on a Ditto 
machine. Containing 39 pages and 137 poems, it comprises five sec- 
tions: Limericks and Nonsense Verse; The Heavens; The Seasons; 
Holidays; and Miscellaneous. Pupils have developed a real interest 
in writing poetry and in reading the achievements of outstanding 
poets. They also appreciate the outstanding fluent and descriptive 
prose written by so many authors. Their teacher, Miss Mabel 
Schwarz, believes that she has found the method of presenting in an 
informal style an explanation of how a poem is made, what it means, 
and why people enjoy poetry. The following are some of the poems 
written by these average sixth-grade pupils: 


LIMERICKS 
Dear Bill 
A dashing young fellow named Bill, 
Was courting a young girl named Jill. 
He said, “Will you marry?” 
She said, “I like Harry.” 
Poor Bill! He was forced to wed Lill. 


—Alice Coleman 
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Mary 
There was a cute girl named Mary 
Who once took a ride on a ferry. 
When the boat gave a lurch 
For her they did search 
But she was quite dead! Poor Mary! 
—Valerie Owings 


THE HEAVENS 
Clouds 
Clouds of fluffy, fleecy white 
They are such a pretty sight. 
Sailing here, and sailing there, 
Sailing, sailing everywhere. 
— Nancy Porter 


A Little Star 
Twinkle, twinkle little star, 
How very far away you are. 
You look like such a tiny dot, 
But you are really a lot 
Of whirling flames and gasses. 
No one knows the actual truth 
About your wondrous masses. 


—George Baumrucker 


THE SEASONS 
My Snowman 
I made a little snowman. 
I hoped that he would stay, 
But instead of doing that, 
He melted clear away! 
—Bart Bridges 
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HOLIDAYS 

Thanksgiving Day 
I’m thankful for my father, 
Who works to give us food. 
I’m thankful for my mother, 
Who keeps us clean and good. 
I’m thankful for my brothers, 
Who play with me all day. 
I’m thankful for my family 
Who are so kind alway. 

—Arlene Rotan 


MISCELLANEOUS 
The Alphabet 
Do you know your A—B—C’s? 
Every one should, you know. 
I learned mine when I was three, 
Now they help me with my dictionary. 
—NMary Seaton 


A PLEA FOR THE POETS 


(Continued from Page 220) 
the beautiful” may be just as valuable a part of education as 


learning how to make two blades of grass grow where only 
one grew before. 


A plea for the poets in our primary and elementary grades 
is not a plea for a hobby or a fad. It is a plea for something 
the children need, will enjoy, and derive a life long profit 
from having. What is sung into the consciousness of a child 
is not apt to be lost. What he acquires through his intellect, 
he may forget, or may never have the inclination to use. 
Poetry has to do with the souls of the children. And they 
are very precious. 












A\n Enjoyable Letter Writing 


Experience 


ETHLEEN S. BRADBURY’ 


The pupils of the third grade of Samuel Woodfill School, Fort 
Thomas, Kentucky, recently enjoyed a delightful letter writing ex- 
perience. 


The participants were the class and a correspondent, who had 
become interested in the children through conversation with their 
teacher. She had not met any of them. 


The first communication came as a complete surprise when the 
postman arrived with a huge post card for one child. Their cor- 
respondent stated that she remembered him because there were two 
of that name in the class. Without any suggestion from the teacher 
the two Davids wrote that the class also had two Barbaras, two Jerrys, 
and two Myrnas. These children received cards with amazing 
promptness. It was interesting to note the tactful way in which the 
children mentioned the names of their best friends, who then received 
cards and letters by return mail. Soon each child was writing and re- 
ceiving a letter every week. All wrote concerning their most per- 
sonal interests. The replies of their correspondent recognized these 
interests, and frequently contained pertinent pictures and clippings. 


Interest in map study was stimulated by their correspondence. 
When the children wrote of their study of Switzerland, their replies 
contained postcards with European scenes. An account of their study 
of Mexico brought interesting pictures and stories of her sojourn in 
that country. The class in turn wrote describing and enclosing pic- 
tures of places they had visited. Their joy was complete when they 
received a picture of their correspondent made at Key West sitting 


on the southernmost point of the United States. These pictures a- 
1Samuel Woodfill School, Fort Thomas, Kentucky. 
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roused much interest in map study, and provided a background of 
experience for the study of formal Geography. 


An element of humor was introduced when the children con- 
ceived the idea of sending their class picture and having their cor- 
respondent identify each child. To their surprise twenty-five percent 
were guessed correctly. Some of the errors were most amusing. 


The topics in the letters included pets, family, trips, books read, 
flowers, games, school parties, movies, radio programs, sports, com- 
munity activities, and school work. 


The values of this experience are listed in the order of their im- 
portance: 
(1). It gave pleasure to the writers. 
(2). It created real life situations for the use of all school subjects. 
(3). It provided for individual differences. 
(4). It stimulated natural written expression. 
(5). It improved language, writing and spelling. 
(6). It developed an interest in Geography and Science. 


The reluctance with which the members of the class approached 
the close of the school term which would end their correspondence 
was beautifully expressed by the children. One little girl wrote, 
“You know this isn’t much fun to say ‘Good-by’ but it has to be 
done.” Another wrote, “Do you know we have only nine more days 
of school? Isn’t that wonderful? Well maybe it isn’t because we 
won't get letters from you any more.” 


A telegram received by the class on their closing day from their 


correspondent provided a happy ending to this enjoyable, worth- 
while experience. 
















Mr. Movie Camera Is Nominated 


JoHN A. BUELKE' 


This is a nomination speech. Its purpose is to nominate 
Mr. Movie Camera, as a versatile, efficient liaison agent to class- 
room and society. Certainly, no language arts teacher would 
refute the need for such an official. 


What are the qualifications of the nominee? A single ex- 
perience that he had in Schiel School, demonstration building 
for the Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, proved his 
potentiality. Teachers, pupils, his present campaign manager, 
and all who shared his venture during the closing days of the 
last school year have willingly agreed to second his nomination 
for office. 


Mr. Movie Camera, after participating in a brief discus- 
sion with some elementary school pupils, went out into the 
city of Cincinnati. Quietly, he filmed some young people at 
the zoo, two youngsters fishing, an officer making an arrest, 
and several adult discussions on the street. Of course, he did not 
record actual conversations, for he was sure pupils would be 
glad to provide the probable conversations after viewing his 


film. 


When his product, the film, was later shown experimentally, 
to first, fourth, and eighth grade pupils, results showed that he 
was right. Responses by individuals or groups, in oral and 
written expression, were spontaneous and varied. Recognition 
of the familiar settings in which conversation ordinarily takes 
place caused uninhibited expression by pupils. The life-like 
qualities of the scenes and ready identification of filmed situa- 


tions with personal experiences of children were highly stimulat- 
1Assistant professor of elementary education, Geneseo State Teachers College, Geneseo, N. Y. 
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ing to language expression. In short, valuable language experi- 
ence was enjoyed by all. 


In conclusion, Mr. Movie Camera’s campaign manager 
summarizes his candidate’s possibilities as follows: 


1. 


Mr. Movie Camera brings a realism to classroom ex- 


perience that is greater than that enjoyed vicariously 
through ready-made films. 


Mr. Movie Camera has tremendous possibilities as an 


assistant to creative language experiences when used by 
pupils and teachers together. 


The versatile little fellow gave very disturbing evidence 
to teachers of the level of language experiences enjoyed 
by the majority of their pupils. Teachers reacted by 
saying that they knew that language in school and 
street wae several levels? apart, but never could they 
have imagined the gulf between the levels to be as great 
as shown by Mr. Camera’s results. 


Any teacher seeking an opportunity to develop new 


and exciting experiences in the language arts should in- 
vestigate Mr. Camera. 


Finally, students in teacher training courses at Teachers 
College (University of Cincinnati) were impressed by 
the potential value of locally prepared visual aids. 


Upon such results, the nomination of Mr. Movie Camera 
is herewith presented. 


2For an interpretation of the so-called “levels” of usage, the reader is referred to Robert C. 
Pooley’s book, Teaching English Usage, New York: D. Appleton Century Company, 1946. 












Stream-line the Sentences 
JoHN H. TreANoR' 


Teachers in the fifth and sixth grades of the elementary 
school are concerned, in English composition, with that sen- 
tence sense which is so fundamental to any oral or written 
expression. They teach subject and predicate, the “complete 
thought,” capitalization, and punctuation, and, with a little 
attention to thought-stimulation, they hope to equip their 
pupils with acceptable skill in composition. Then, in spite of 
considerable work, teachers are embarrassed to find sentences 
like these: 


The one reason he wanted the money was to keep his 
boy in school. The school or college was Yale 


It was just beginning to get dark as I watched a beau- 





tiful sunset through the trees. 


My father and I go on rides. My father@and I never 
go on too long rides. 

He was the best rider in the town which was named 
Sleepy Hollow. 


Teachers will find sentences like these in almost any set of 
papers whether in formal English work or in other subjects; 
and they wonder why their pupils seem to go out of their way 
to make written expression even more difficult than it really is. 


By a little thought and with some careful planning, how- 
ever, teachers can suggest to their pupils a two-fold gain: 
shorter sentences and better results. This does not mean a 
reversion to simple sentence, unadorned and straight-forward 
as in the lower grades. On the contrary, it encourages sim- 
plicity only in the thought behind a sentence, in its arrange- 
ment, and finally in its expression. Simplicity in structure does 
not necessarily mean a sentence like this: The house is on the 


1Francis Parkman School, Jamaica Plains, Mass. 
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hill. Or to say it another way, sentences even in the elementary 
school must possess unity and coherence. 


The two-fold gain suggested above can be obtained quite 
easily, and to prove the point, let the sentences listed in the first 
paragraph be re-examined. 


The first sentence group: 
The one reason he wanted the money was to keep his 
boy in school. The school or college was Yale. 


Now it is obvious that certain words in the sentence group 
are more important, others less important than others. If the 
important words are underlined like this: 
The cne reason he wanted the money was to keep his 
boy in school. The school or college was Yale 





then combined like this: 
he wanted money keep his boy Yale 

and then finally expressed in characteristic English: 
He wanted the money to keep his boy at Yale. 


the two-fold gain is apparent. The sentence is shorter and the 
sentence is better. In the first reading there are twenty words; 
in the second, ten. And no one can deny that the second sen- 
tence is better than the first. 


Similarly, consider the next example: 


It was just beginning to get dark as I watched a beau- 
tiful sunset through the trees. 


Underlined: 


It was just beginning to get dark as I watched a beau- 
tiful sunset through the trees. 





The important words: 
dark I watched beautiful sunset trees 


Combined into good English: 
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Through the dark trees I watched a beautiful sunset. 


Nine words instead of sixteen and a clearer sentence! 
The next example: 
My father and I go on rides. My father and I never go 
on too long rides. (17 words) _ 


This becomes: 
My father and I often take short rides. (8 words) 


Note in this example that it is not necessary to underline “my 
father and I” more than once, since the repetition adds noth- 
ing to the thought expressed. 


Finally, the last example: 
He was the best rider in the town which was named 
Sleepy Hollow. (13 words) 
He was Sleepy Hollow’s best rider. (6 words) 


The device, therefore, is obvious: to examine a given sen- 
tence, to underline only the important words (in arithmetic 
we should label them “significant numbers’), and to combine 
them with the minimum number of words needed for good 
English. Teachers can arouse no little interest in sentence 
structure by pointing out to their pupils that the work is 
shorter and hence less laborious. And most pupils will rise to 
the bait of “easier.” They likewise will appreciate the improve- 
ment in expression, nor will the acquired skill be beyond their 
satisfaction. 


Pupils should have no difficulty in recognizing “important” 
words, but they may have trouble at first in re-arranging 
them. Therefore, they must study a great many examples 
where, in a class lesson at the blackboard, certain common 
sentence structures are made familiar, and where sequence of 
time is carefully developed. In the following example, the 
element of time must be re-arranged: 


Two other boys and I were in swimming. We were at 
camp. It was late August. 
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In this example, the time element should be shortened: 


We left camp about five o’clock in the morning and we 
had been hunting for about four hours and my uncle had 
caught two rabbits. (25 words where 10 or 12 would 
suffice ) 


And in this example, even pupils will appreciate the general 
stupidity: 


As I was coming down, I was running down, because 
I was in a hurry to get out. 


Thus, the whole device lends itself quite admirably to 
elementary school composition. The scheme is not difficult to 
teach because it is so objective, with composition in this par- 
ticular work reduced almost to a mathematical formula. Pu- 
pils can easily see how some words carry their weight in a 
sentence and how others add nothing at all to the meaning. 
More than that, pupils have direct evidence that useless words 
clutter a sentence, make its meaning obscure, and require so 
much more writing, if not more mental activity. 


Concentration upon the mechanics of individual sentences 
is proper work for the elementary school. For certainly the 
art of paragraphing is beyond the comprehension of most 
pupils. Besides, it is ridiculous to teach the paragraph before 
teaching the sentence; for, while good sentences do not neces- 
sarily mean good paragraphs, there never was a good para- 


graph without good sentences. Unless the parts are good, the 
whole is bad. 


Therefore by some such device as the one outlined in this 
article, teachers in the elementary school can make a definite 
attack upon the problem of sentence structure. By dwelling 
upon the elements of expression in their simplest form, and 
by leaving paragraphing to the junior high school, teachers 
may be astonished to learn what can be done for unity and 


coherence in elementary English. One of the great difficulties 
(Continued on Page 260) 








Look and Listen 


Edited by Litttan Novotny’ 


Radio 

One interesting approach to a 
critical analysis of radio programs is 
the discussion of current radio a- 
wards. One question that the child- 
ren might ask would be, “If I were a 
member of the award committee, 
would I have agreed with their final 
selection?” This might lead to a dis- 
cussion of comparable programs on 
the air, together with an analysis of 


their strong and weak points. 


One series of awards has recent- 
ly been announced by Radio Life 
Magazine. The American Broadcast- 
ing Company boasts taking first 
place or honorable mention positions 
in a total of eleven categories in their 
Fifth Annual] Distinguished Achieve- 
Awards 


ment announced in the 


February 15 issue of the publication. 


The American Broadcasting 
Company was also chosen for the top 
“Radio Unity Award for 1947” by 
the Interracial Film and Radio Guild 
at its third annual program in Los 
Angeles on Sunday, February 22. 
This network was particularly cited 
for airing such programs as “School 
Teacher—1947,” a two-day radio 


study of education in America, and a 


series of slum problems entitled, 
“Slums—I” and “Slums—II.” “Each 
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year,” according to Leon H. Hard- 
wick, executive secretary of the Mo- 
tion Picture Unity Award com- 
mittee, who notified ABC President 
Mark Woods of the Guild’s selection, 
“this organization, composed of 
movie goers and radio listeners be- 
longing to various minority groups, 
stages such an award affair as one 
means of lending encouragement to 
those who promote better racial and 
religious understanding through films 
and radio.” Similar awards were made 
in motion pictures and related fields. 


“The Greatest Story Ever 
Told,” another ABC broadcast, re- 
ceived an award from the National 
Association of Public Relations 
Counsels. The Sunday evening drama 
promotes tolerance and mutual 
understanding between peoples, and 
all commercialism is eliminated in the 
broadcasts, which have a religious 
theme. 


The AER, Association for Edu- 
cation by Radio, has announced that 
although it is only six years old, its 
membership has increased to almost 
2000. Among the accomplishments 
of this organization are the follow- 
ing: representation on the Council of 
1Miss Novotny is a teacher in the Chicago 


public schools and a member of the Council's 
Committee on Radio. 
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UNESCO; a number of regional and 
national meetings, including the Oc- 
tober meeting in Chicago; an instru- 
mental group in setting up standards 
for the educational training of radio 
station personnel; holding of local 
teacher demonstrations, conferences, 
and clinics; an aid in setting up gen- 
eral sessions on radio at numerous 
teacher meetings; cooperation with 
networks and local stations for teach- 
er training. The influence of the 
AER through its officers and publi- 
cations has extended to China where 
seven universities are patterning edu- 
cational broadcasting after our local 
set-up; to Pakistan, where educa- 
tional radio is looked upon as the one 
medium which can hold the two sec- 
tions of that strange country to- 
gether; to Palestine; to France; to 
Brazil and other South American 
countries. 


Other services of the AER in- 
clude a discount on radio textbooks; 
recommendations on broadcasting 
and receiving equipment; television 
and radio script service; and a clear- 


ing house on general radio informa- 
tion. 


The members and officers of the 
AER extend a cordial invitation to 
you to become a member and take 
part in the exciting educational ad- 
vancements which are coming in 
radio, television and other technologi- 
cal aids. Membership dues of $3.00 


include a monthly issue of the AER 
Journal. For further information, 
write to George Jennings, Treasurer, 
Association for Education by Radio, 
228 North La Salle Street, Chicago 1, 
Illinois. 


Current documentary public 
service programs being planned by 
the ABC network reflect a growing 
public interest in phases of psychia- 
try, domestic social conditions, and 
world problems. Preparation of two 
of the documentaries, titled, ““Com- 
munism in America,” and “The 
Modern Pace,” has begun already. 
The latter production is being 
planned with the cooperation of one 
of the nation’s large medical centers 
and will portray the effect on human 
minds and emotions of the 20th cen- 
tury’s urban phenomena, including 
speed, noise, complex organizations, 
and crowds. The program will in- 
vestigate the causes of increasing 
rates of insanity, ulcers, heart failure, 
and hypertension in America. 


Plans for a major documentary 
to be produced in a satirical style and 
encompassing world affairs, includ- 
ing American relations with other 
nations, are being formulated by 
ABC. Another will deal with the ef- 
fect of economic aid to Europe, if 
the European recovery program has 
progressed sufficiently during the 


year to indicate Europe’s resurgence. 


Among the domestic issues se- 
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lected for documentary treatment are 
an inquiry into the social implications 
of the birth rate, population trends 
and infertility, and a follow-up 
broadcast on ABC’s 1947 documenta- 
ry survey of slums. The network’s 
second annual report on slums in 
America will review progress in hous- 
ing, in the form of new building, 
new legislation and newly projected 
solutions to the problem. 


Announcements of the broad- 
cast dates will be disclosed as each 
documentary approaches final pro- 
duction. Research already has begun 
on three of the programs, which will 
vary in format and in numbers, de- 
pending on the scope of the subjects 
investigated. 


Recordings 

Interesting implications may be 
found in the donation by Johnson W. 
Parks, a prominent Waterville, Me., 
citizen, in memory of his mother, of 
twenty-one albums of the special re- 
cordings made of “The Greatest 
Story Ever Told,” to the Waterville 
Public Library. Parks has stipulated 
that his gift albums are to be made 
available to religious and educational 
groups. 


C. A. Seipmann, chairman of 
the Department of Communications 
in Education at New York Univer- 
sity, requested the use of ABC’s pub- 
lic interest program transcriptions, 


“Child’s World.” He stated, “If I 


were to realize my own ambition, I 
would have the series available at 
and 
Teachers’ College in the country.” 


every School of Education 


The broadcasts devoted to in- 
formal discussions of children rang- 
ing in age from four to fourteen 
years, who meet in the Manhattan 
apartment of Miss Parkhurst, pioneer 
in progressive education, include such 
subjects as lying, radio, stealing, the 
idea of God, truancy, prejudices, 
ambitions, delinquency, blindness, 
fear, jealousy, reading, poverty, and 
teachers. The half-hour program has 
averaged more than 300 requests a 
week for commentaries written by 
Lawrence K. Frank, director of the 
Caroline Zachry Institute of Human 
Development; these interpret the re- 
action of the youngsters participating 
on the program and aid adults in 
understanding the problems con- 
fronting the children. 


Instructors at the University of 
Southern California, the Prairie View 
A. and M. College in Texas, South- 
ern Illinois University, the Central 
State Teachers College in Wisconsin, 
and other and rhild 
psychologists also have requested 
ABC’s permission to use the Child’s 
World recordings in the teaching of 


teachers 


psychology, education, and social 
work courses. 


In a monograph on language 
arts entitled “Phonograph Records 
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and Their Use in a School Library,” 
Dilla W. MacBean, Library Advisor 
to the Superintendent of Schools, 
Chicago, describes the work of mem- 
bers of the Chicago Teacher-Librari- 
ans Club in formulating a list of re- 
cords that could be used for con- 
structive, guided listening and would 
lead children to read. An accurate ac- 
count of the work of the teacher-li- 
brarian together with a listing of the 
objectives set up by the committee 
for the selection of recommended 
phonograph records for good library 
listening may be obtained through 
Row, Peterson and Company, 1911 
Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 
Ask for A Monograph on Language 
Arts, #51, “Phonograph Records 
and Their Use in a School Library,” 
by Dilla W. MacBean. 


Films 

For Better Understanding of 
Our Southern Neighbors is the title 
of a series of thirty-three 2x2” color 
slides dealing with the Latin Ameri- 
can republics, available through the 
American Council on Education, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C. 
These units were assembled in co- 
operation with the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs. Each unit is ac- 
companied by teachers’ notes con- 
taining background material and 
identification of the slide. The fol- 
lowing are the titles in this series 
with the number of slides in each 
unit stated in parentheses: 


South America— 


The Land (86). $43.00 
Transportation in 

Latin America (79) $39.50 
Housing in 

Latin America (56) $28.00 
Agriculture in 

South America (91) $45.50 
Mining in 

South America (48) $24.00 
Native Markets of 

Latin America (52). __ $26.00 
Rubber in the 

Amazon Basin (26). $13.00 
Native Life in an 

Amazon Village (33) $16.50 
Indian Life in the 

Lowlands (22). $11.00 
Indian Life in the 

Highlands (49) $24.50 


Indian Costumes of 

Latin America (52) _ $26.00 
Indian Costumes of the 

Bolivian Highlands (47) $23.50 
Weaving in the South American 

Highlands (41) $20.50 
Cartagena, Historic Fortress City of 


Colombia (33). $16.50 
Guatemala (81). $40.50 
Hunting Unusual Plants in 

Guatamala (49). $24.50 
Mexican Churches of the 

Colonial Period (83) $41.50 
Colonial Painting in 

Mexico (26) $13.00 


Contemporary 
Mexican Painting (82) $41.00 





Contemporary 

Mexican Murals (71) $35.50 
Popular Arts in 

femee (37). $18.50 
Brazil Builds (46) $23.00 
Middle Culture of the 

Valley of Mexico (14) __ $ 7.00 


The Toltec Culture of Mexico: 


Teotihuacan (16) $ 8.00 
Toltec Culture of Mexico: 

ai ccctstinnesians $18.50 
The Aztecs of Mexico (40) $20.00 
Tarascan Sculpture of 

Mexico (37). $18.50 


Mixtec and Zapotec Cultures at 
Mt. Alban and Mictla, 


memes (37). sc $18.50 
Totonac Civilization in 

Mexico (25)... $12.50 
Ancient Mayan Culture at 

Coen (24). $12.00 
Mayan Culture at Chichen 

Itza, Yucatan (44) $22.00 
Mayan Culture at Uxmal, 

7eeeten (29). $14.50 
Ancient Inca Culture, 

Ue CFD) i ecrcnisss OOO 


Further news of the correlation 


of text and film comes in an an- 
nouncement from the Society for 
Visual Education, Inc., 100 
Ohio Street, Chicago 11, 


which has made agreements to pro- 


East 
Illinois, 
duce correlated filmstrips and 2x2” 
slides in conjunction with the fol- 
lowing textbooks and textbook series. 
The completed filmstrips, which will 
be the result of the joint efforts of 
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the Society for Visual Education, 
Inc., and the given publisher in- 
volved, are made available through 
the distribution facilities of the so- 
ciety for Visual Education, Inc., and 
the publisher co-producer of a given 
series. “The Alice and Jerry basic 
reading series,” published by Row, 
Peterson and Company, has the fol- 
lowing filmstrips ready for distribu- 
tion: Reading Readiness Filmstrip 
Series: Tell Another Story, with- 
out manual, $2.00; I Live in the 
Country, with manual, $2.00; I Live 
in the City, with manual, $2.00; 
Animals to manual, 
$2.00; Away We Go, with manual, 
$2.00. 


Know, with 


Pre-Primer Filmstrip Series: Skip A- 
long, correlated with ALICE AND 
JEDRY FIRST PRE-PRIMED, with 


manual, $2.00. 


Other in these series are in produc- 
tion. These include the following: 
Basic Science Educational Series, 
published by Row, Peterson and 
Company. Simple Machines, corre 
lated with unitexts, Doing Work, and 
Simple Machines (intermediate and 
junior high) with manual, $2.00. 


Perman-nt Magnets, correlated with 
Magnets and Electricity (Intermedi- 


ate) with manual, $2.00. 


Electric Magnets, correlated with 
Magnets and Electricity (Intermedi- 
ate) with manual, $2.00. 





i 
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Man and His World Essential Ge- 
ography Series, by Harlan H. Bar- 
Edith Putnam Parker, and 
Clarence Woodrow Sorensen, Pub- 
lished by Silver Burdett Company: 
Geography Filmstrips in production 
include correlated filmstrips to ac- 
company Our Big World, the fourth 
grade book, and Man and His World, 
the fifth grade book. 


\rithmetic We Use Series, by Leo J. 
Brueckner, Foster E. Grossnickle, 
Elda L. Merton, and Fred L. Bedford, 
Published by the John C. Winston 
Company. Correlated filmstrips for 


rows. 


this series are in production. 


Reading Readiness Program, pub- 
lished by D. C. Heath Company. 
Correlated filmstrips for this series 
are in production. 


From Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films comes the news that EBF films 
are now correlated with textbooks in 
three branches of the school curricu- 
lum from first grade through high 


school. The sections of the correlation 


are; 

Section I—Primary Grade Readers 
(1st through 3rd grades) 
Section II—Biology-Chemistry-Gen- 

eral Science—Health—Physics 
Section III—History—Geography— 

Problems of American Demo- 

cracy 

The correlation project was in 
charge of Kenneth D. Norberg, Ph. 
D., EBF associate in research, who 


launched his work on the surveys and 
correlations early in 1946. The as- 
sistance of 20 leading publishers was 
requested, all of whom gladly sug- 
gested titles in the three main sub- 
ject areas which are most widely used 
in the school systems of America. 
An EBF staff under Dr. Norberg’s 
direction studied all the books used 
in the correlations and fitted in EBF 
films which correlate with the chap- 
ters and units of the books. These 
results were checked by the editorial 
departments of the publishers con- 
cerned and rechecked before the cor- 
relations were considered to be in 
finished form. 


Publishers in the program have 
agreed to continue the close coopera- 
tion achieved in the initial correla- 
tions and will provide EBF with the 
latest information about new publi- 
cations which may be added to the 
correlations. Other publishing firms 
are also expected to cooperate by sub- 
mitting their books for correlation 
with the largest and most compre- 
hensive educational film library now 
in existence, Norberg said. 


Among the publishing firms so 
far entered in the project are such 
Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany; Ginn and Company; Harper 
and Brothers; D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany; Houghton Mifflin Company; 
J. B. Lippincott Company; Macmil- 
lan Company; Rand McNally and 


names as: the 








Company; Row, Peterson and Com- 
pany; Scott Foresman and Company; 
Charles Scribner’s Sons; and the John 
C. Winston Company. 


Dr. Norberg emphasized, “This 
is cnly a start on a project which 
will be continually expanding. We 
have tried to organize a basic library 
of textbook-film correlations includ- 
ing the most widely active books in 
the school field. There are bound to 
be gaps in the initial work, but these 
will be filled during coming months, 
as we carry on the project. EB Films 
will welcome suggestions for addi- 
tions and changes which will make 
the correlations even more useful to 
school administrators, audio-visual 
directors, and teachers.” 


have been 
printed so far only in a very limited 
edition and gathered in loose leaf 
binders so that they can be kept up- 
to-date. Publishers cooperating in the 
project have copies, and all Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films’ represen- 


The correlations 


tatives throughout the country have 
them, but they cannot be made avail- 
able to individual schools. However, 
all EBF representatives will be glad to 
lend this non-copyrighted material 
to schools or individuals for copying 
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and dissemination on a free basis as 


any schools or individuals may wish. 


General 

The January copy of The News 
Letter, which brings information to 
the teacher about the radio, press, and 
motion picture, contains an excel- 
lent listing of source materials en- 
titled, “Sources of Teaching Ma- 
terial.” Subheads include: I. Refer- 
ences on Utilization; II. Basic 
Sources; III. Radio Program Listings; 
IV. Educational Recordings; V. Free 
and Inexpensive Teaching Aids; VI. 
Keeping Currently Informed. 


The listing was prepared by 
Catharine Williams, Teaching Aids 
Laboratory, Ohio State University. 
Copies of this issue of the NEWS 
LETTER may be ordered at the fol- 
cents each; 100 or more copies, three 
cents each. Address orders to the 
lowing rates: 1 to 20 copies, five 
Bureau of Educational Research, 13 
Page Hall, Ohio State University, 
Columbus 10, Ohio. 

The Proceedings of the Fifth 
Annual Audio-Visual Institute of 
the University of Wisconsin is now 
off the press. Copies may be obtain- 
ed from W. A. Wittich, Editor, 1312 
West Johnson Street, Madison 6, 
Wisconsin, for $2.00 each. 


’ 





The Educational Scene 


The Junior Literary Guild se- 
lections for April, 1948 are: for 
boys and girls 6, 7, and 8 years of 
age, Happy Little Family, by Rebecca 
Caudill, Winston, $2.00; for boys 
and girls 9, 10, and 11 years of age, 
Melody, Mutton Bone, and Sam, by 
Lavinia R. Davis, Doubleday, $2.25; 
for older girls, 12 to 16 years of age, 
Constancia Lona, by Alida Malkus, 
Doubleday, $2.50; for older boys, 12 
to 16 years of age, Sancho of the 
Long, Long Horns, by Allan R. Bos- 
worth, Doubleday, $2.50. 


The Kansas City Public Library 
needs copies of the Elementary Eng- 
lish Review for November, 1943, and 
February, 1945 to complete its files. 
Anyone wishing to sell missing copies 
should write to C. Irene Zorn of the 
Library’s Periodical Department. 


Further light on the improvement 
of intergroup relations in school and 
community life is found in a study 
conducted and reported by the sub- 
committee on In-Service Education 
of Teachers of the North Central 
Association of Secondary Schools and 
Colleges. The report entitled ‘“Im- 
proving Inter-group Relations” is 
available from the North Central 
Association. 


A slide film entitled The United 
Nations at Work—The Secretariat 


has just been produced by the U.N. 


Department of Public Information 
and is available free to schools and 
community groups. This 35mm single 
frame slide film is presented in 90 
frames of photographs, illustrations, 
and charts. 

The Intergroup Education Study 
of the American Council on Educa- 
tion has just published a valuable new 
pammphlet entitled, Literature for 
Human Understanding. The staff is 
headed by Hilda Taba, and the 
pamphlet was prepared chiefly by 
Margaret M. Heaton. The publica- 
tion discusses in practical terms the 
uses of literature in promoting demo- 
cratic human relations. It may be 
obtained for $1.00 from the Council 
on Education, Intergroup Education 
in Cooperating Schools, 437 West 
59th st., New York 19, New York. 


An analytical guide to literature 
on human relations, with special em- 
phasis on literature for children and 
adolescents, is being prepared by 
members of the College of Education, 
the University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Illinois. Teachers who encounter 
books, pamphlets, articles, or passages 
in books which may be used in im- 
proving young people’s attitudes to- 
ward members of minority groups or 
toward their age-mates and parents, 
are invited to write to John J. De- 
Boer, of the College of Education, 
the University of Illinois. 
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|The brief reviews in this issue are 
by Dorathy Eckelmann, Hannah M. 
Lindahl, Schmidt, 


Latourette Stockwell, Ivah Green, 


Bernardine G. 


Jean Gardiner Smith, Frances E. 
Whitehead, Kathryn Hodapp, Irene 
I. Irwin, and Mary E. Kier. Unsigned 


annotations are by the editor. | 


For the Teacher 
Radio Plays for Children. Selected 
and Arranged by Katherine Wil- 
liams Watson. H. W. Wilson, 

S225. 

At a time when so many of the 
radio juveniles seem unsuitable or in- 
jurious for children, the appearance 
of this book of children’s radio scripts 
should be especially welcome. 
stories as 
Doris Gates’ Blue Willow, Eleanor 
Estes’ The Mof fats, Marguerite 
Henry’s Justin Morgan Had a Horse, 


and Kate Seredy’s The Singing Trev 


Dramatizations of such 


make up this excellent anthology of 

26 radio plays produced by Kather- 

ine Williams Watson, head of the 

Children’s Department of the Denver 

Public Library. 

The Improvement of Reading. By 
Arthur I. Gates. Third Edition. 
Macmillan, $4.25. 

According to the author’s Pre- 
face, this book is primarily a manual 
of directions for diagnosing and 
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remedying reading defects. While the 
book describes Professor Gates’ series 
of reading and achievement tests, it 
contains a wealth of suggestions for 
all teachers and supervisors planning 
a program of reading activities for 
those children whose progress for 
some reason or another has been re- 


tarded. 


Audio-Visual Materials and Methods 
in The Social Studies. Edited by 
William H. Hartley. 18th Year- 
book of the National Council 
for the Social Studies. 1201 
Sixteenth St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C., $2.00. 

Although this yearbook is in- 
tended primarily for social studies 
teachers, it provides a wide variety 
of activities useful in building a 
background for growth in the lan- 
guage arts. The activities include ob- 
servation of films, excursions and 
field museum, 
pictures, textbook illustrations, lant- 
ern slides, maps, radio, and other 
forms of audio-visual learning. 


studies, realia, the 


Teaching through the Elementary 
School Library. By Margaret 
Kessler Walraven and Alfred L. 
Hall-Quest. H. W. Wilson Co., 
$3.00. 

Increasingly the teacher of Eng- 
glish in the elementary school is call- 
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ing upon her ally the librarian for 
assistance in the task of building 
strong and enduring interests in 
reading and skill in finding informa- 
tion. This book supplies much ot the 
information needed in making full 
use of the resources of the library as 
well as a great diversity of ideas for 
utilizing available materials. 


Problems in Reading. By Edward W. 
Dolch. Champaign, Ill.: The 
Garrard Press, 1948. Pp. 373, 
$3.00. 

In his preface, the author ex- 
plains that this is a book which will 
attempt to consider for separate 
study each of several problems in 
reading. Among the questions pre- 
sented are those on the use of phonics, 
vocabulary development, remedial 
reading, testing, literature, and spell- 
ing. Dr. Dolch has brought together 
a variety of material in each of these 
areas, in an effort to provide a curr- 
ent summary of pertinent research. 

Almost all the studies sum- 
marized in this volume have ap- 
peared previously in journal publica- 
tions. They are being republished, as 
Dr. Dolch says, because they have 
stood the test of time and are de- 
serving now of a wider audience. 
However, this compact research re- 
sults in a book too heavy with tech- 
nical data to interest the general 
classroom teacher, yet unlikely to be 
of value to the more specialized con- 


sultant since the information sheds 
little new light on old problems. 


The two best chapters in the 
book are those entitled, ‘““The Vo- 
cabularies of Teaching Units,” and 
“Poor Readers are ‘Made’.” The first 
explains the language core that makes 
the basis of experience teaching, and 
their wealth of communication tech- 
niques; the second emphasizes the 
contributions of the school’s lock- 
step methods to later poor reading, 
included in which are (1) a too- 
early start; (2) sickness and moving; 
(3) promotion into failure; (4) too 
hard reading material; (5) poor 
methods of teaching reading. 


Many will disagree with the 
brevity with which many topics usu- 
ally considered important are dis- 
missed, with omission of appropriate 
research data where much exists, as 
in the thirteen-page allotment to the 
“activity school.” There are likewise 
those who will see danger in the 
laizzez-faire policy (and philosophy) 
inherent in such statements as: 
“What kinds of things can children 
do? If we can make a list of these 
things, we can then see how many of 
them we can find a place for in the 
school we actually have charge of. 
Now you will find that this list is 
not long.” And again, “We need not 
argue that point (the best approach 
to learning)....... the school we 
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work in determines our approach for 
us.” And still 
worry too much about the great 


about 


that make such splendid pictures in 


later: “Let us not 


projects that we read and 


the magazines.” 


In format the book is pleasing 
in size and kind of print, and is well- 
spaced with good margins. It is spar- 
ing of visual fatigue. 

Bernardine G. Schmidt 


University of Mississippi 


Speech Correction for Parents and 
Teachers. By Willard M. Wood. 
Watertown Press (Watertown, 
N. Y.) 

This small paper-bound hand- 
book with pleasing format and non- 
technical language is designed for 
the layman who wishes to help a 
child with his speech problem. Al- 
though intended primarily for those 
not having access to the services of 
a therapist, it might well be used to 
supplement her work. In addition to 
gaining an understanding of a child’s 
problems and techniques for improv- 
ing his speech, the reader will also 
acquire a better perspective of the 
total speech reeducation program. 


Methods and materials for cor- 
recting faulty articulation form the 
largest part of the book. Stuttering 
and cleft-palate speech are also 
touched lightly. 


Good organization, a sound ap- 





proach, and direct style enhance the 
book’s usefulness. However, brevity 
makes oversimplification inevitable 
and prevents the inclusion of suf- 
ficient drill material. Such material 
is suggested, and the resourceful par- 
ent or teacher will be able to build 
his own. D. E. 
For Early Adolescents 

Up-Hill. By Else McKean. Shady 

Hill Press, $2.00 

This book of biographies of 
famous Negroes, the second in a ser- 
ies started by Our Nygro Brother, 
includes stories of tlie lives of Paul 
Robeson, Richard Wright, Mordecai 
Johnson, Charles R. Drew, Emma C. 
Clement, and Ernest E. Just. It is 
published in response to the growing 
need for readable children’s material 
about a group of Americans who 
have been’ seriously neglected in the 
earlier literature for young people. 


Ivanhoe. By Sir Walter Scott. A- 
dapted by Joseph C. Gainsburg 
and edited by Mary H. Hutchi- 
son. Illustrations by Bernice 
Oehler. College Entrance Book 
Company, $1.15. 

Although some individuals pro- 
test the abridgment of the classics, 
others plead for simplified version: 
which will permit the less capable 
readers to enjoy the treasures of our 
literary inheritance. The latter group 
will welcome this adaptation of 
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Scott’s novel. The former group will 
appreciate the fact that the story has 
not been oversimplified. Those re- 
sponsible for preparing the volume 
have succeeded in retaining the at- 
mosphere of the Age of Chivalry and 
in portraying characters and episodes 
with faithfulness to the original edi- 
tion. H. M. L. 


Lorna Doone. By Richard Doddridge 
Blackmore. Adapted by Mabel 
Dodge Holmes and edited by 
Helen Randolph. College En- 
trance Book Company, $1.15. 
The romantic, adventurous tale 

of Lorna Doone and John Ridd has 

long been a favorite of those readers 
who have had the patience and the 
time to follow this idyllic love story 
through the pages of a book of great 
length. Now the reader with limited 
time and with less inclination to read 
long descriptions may enjoy this 
classic in an abridged edition that 
maintains the delightful spirit of the 
tale. H. M. L. 


The Lost Hole of Bingoola. By Leila 
and Kilroy Harris. David Mc- 
Kay, $2.00. 

A story of two Australian boys, 
black boy Binda who was raised on 
a white cattle farm after his own 
parents died, and white boy Syd, son 
of the owner of the station. The tale 
of adventure in the bush country is 
spiced likewise with the equally 
penetrating loyalty of each of these 


youngsters for the other. At a time 
when oneness among colors and races 
and nations has become indespensable, 
this book is especially valuable. For 


upper grades. B. G. S. 


David Livingstone, Foe of Darkness. 
By Jeanette Eaton. Illustrated 
by Ralph Ray. Morrow, $3.00. 
The same will to learn which 

took little Davy Livingstone through 

a 14 hour day at the factory and on 

to two hours of night school persisted 

in the man as he journeyed across the 
unknown continent of Africa. The 
life of a generous and enlighted man 
whose humanity knew no boundary 
of race and held all men as worthy 
of freedom and dignity. Written with 

a warmth which is not always 

characteristic of Miss Eaton’s bio- 

graphies. For superior readers. 


Lact 


The Mystery Of The Old Merchant’s 
House. By Harriet Evatt. Illus- 
trated by Harriet Evatt. Bobbs- 
Merrill, $2.00. 

The ingredients for this mystery 
story are: a smuggler’s house, a 
secret room, a blue light, a gold pad- 
lock, and a nine-year old girl who 
seems devoid of most natural, little- 
girl qualities in her precociousness. 
These, plus the great number of one- 
line paragraphs and general lack of 
smoothness in narration, make this 
story one of questionable quality. 


I. G. 
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Constancia Lona. By Alida Malkus 
Illustrated by Alida Malkus. 
Doubleday, $2.50. 

The fifteen-year old heroine of 
Ecuador plans to attend the univer- 
sity of Quito in hopes of winning a 
scholarship to a University in the 
United States. There is a little ro- 
mance with a young North Ameri- 
can diplomat, and naturally, a re- 
volution. The story seems to lack 
sincerity in the writing, as it gives, 
to this reader, a feeling that it is 
I. G. 


patronizing and superficial. 


Priceless Moment. By Gertrude E. 
Mallette. Doubleday, $2.00. 
This book for high school level 

is another in a series of stories in- 

tended for girls interested in careers. 

Collie takes home movies on a sub- 

scription basis and becomes the star 

witness in a manslaughter case. It 
is doubtful if the story offers much 
in the way of helping one to choose 
motion-picture photography as a ca- 
reer, but the tinge of mystery and 
the suggestion of a romance will 
probably induce the reader to finish 
the book. I. G. 


Prairie Colt. By Stephen Holt; Il- 
lustrated by Wesley 
Longmany, $2.25. 
The usual ingredients: take one 

family in financial distress, one boy 


Dennis. 


who loves horses, ome horse of uncer- 
tain pedigree, one villain determined 
to gain said horse, one leap from a 
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cliff, one bear fight, and one race 
won against odds which would have 
kept Man o’ War from coming in 
at all, and you have a sure-fire horse 


story. J. G. S. 


Hideout. By T. Morris Longstreth. 

Macmillan, $2.50. 

Reuben’s hideout under an as- 
sumed name follows his father’s im- 
prisonment as a debtor. Livery stables 
and staging are literally the family’s 
meat and drink. Then railroads enter 
the picture and their “living” is jeo- 
pardized. Thoreau, Emerson, and 
Hawthorne are an integral part of 
life in Cambridge and Concord. Their 
friendship with Reuben (alias Dave 
Gallop), his character development 
encompassing both horses and their 
rival the engine, combine in an ex- 
cellent junior novel love and all. 

F. E. W. 


Nicky’s Bugle. Written and Illustrat- 
ed by Jane Rietveld. Viking. 
$2.00. 

The story of young Nicky who 
lived at Fort Winnebago, Wiscon- 
sin, in pioneer days. He longed for 
the bugle which the sutler had in his 
shop. He could not buy it. He had 
to have something valuable enough 
to trade for it. So Nicky set about 
acquiring that something, and his 
adventures in so doing give the 
reader a vivid picture of the life of 
a young boy in the Northwest Ter- 
ritory in the days when it was still 
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almost entirely inhabited by Indians. 
It is illustrated with imaginative 
and well designed lithographs. 

‘. F. & 


Red Treasure. By Bernard Martin. 

Viking, $2.00. 

Buried treasure in the East, secret 
maps and letters spotting it, kidnap- 
pings and murders, all are part of 
this rousing adventure story. There 
is no particular artistry to the tell- 
ing which is modernized, and so, 
dated with reference to the Jap- 
anese and Pearl Harbor. Rigsby’s 
Voyage to Liandro is the one book 
really comparable to this, but neith- 
er one is indispensable to a book 
collection. P. 8. Y. 
Summer Comes To Meadow Brook 

Farm. By Katherine Southwick 

Keeler. Pictures by Keeler. Thom- 

as Nelson, $2.00. 

This book is the second of the 
Meadow Brook Farm Series, and will 
be readily liked not only by children 
who have to live their farm life 
vicariously, but by others to whom 
the activities of farm life are rou- 
tine matters. Full page illustrations 
in blue, yellow, and black are likely 
to be greedily studied. I. G. 


Rosanna. By Martha Gwinn Kiser. 
Illustrated by Znne-Marie Drutzu. 
Longmans, Green, $2.50. 

This story for girls of high school 
age will be welcomed by them for 
its gay and intimate portrayal of 


the life of Rosanna and her friends 
in Massachusetts during the 1830's. 

I. G. 
Conquest. Book One. By George W 

Norvell and Carol Hovious. D. 

C. Heath. 

Reading material from varied 
sources is drawn together around a 
center of interest such.as “Growing 
Up”, “Our Pioneer Heroes” in this 
anthology of prose and verse for 
Junior High Schools. The stories are 
largely fresh materials, widely selec- 
ted. The verse is on the whole more 
familiar. One of the six special units 
develops choral reading, and the verse 
selections may be used in this con- 
nection. Other units deal with mo- 
tion pictures, library skills, radio, and 
reading skills. 


For the Middle Grades 
Ten Beaver Road. By Isabel Couper 

McLelland. Holt, $2.50. 

The adventures of a Scottish 
family traveling from their homeland 
to Oregon in 1910. The three child- 
ren—Wee Jean, Jonothan, and Chris- 
tine—provide numerous experiences 
in the new country for young readers 
to enjoy. And with it all lies much 
of mystery in an unknown land, 
and pride in the courageous spirit of 
the families that come to forge ahead. 
The story should make delightful 
reading for the middle-grade reader. 


B. G. S. 
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Beno, the Riverbug Mayor. By Glenn 
O. Blough. Illustrated by John 
De Cuir. New York: Holt, 
$2s2)% 

' This is a story about Mr. Dun- 
bun, the baker, Mr. Newshoe, the 
cobbler, Mr. Roundtrip, the ticket 
seller, Miss Feather, the milliner, Mr. 
Pennytaker, the bandit, and Mr. 
Tester, the teacher. Even the mayor 
Beno, 
there will always BE NO argument 


has a trick name—Mr. for 
about what he says. This tale of a 
bossy mayor who learns the hard 
way how much he needs to learn is 
particularly adapted for easy reading 


for the middle grades. B. G. S. 


Five-Minute Stories From the Bible. 
By E. Jerry Walker. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, $1.25. 

This is a series of brief stories as 
they were originally told over a na- 
tion-wide radio broadcast. Written 
especially for the purpose by a young 
leader in religious education, they are 
reputed to have a rich, sympathetic 
reading and listening audience. They 
are planned for boys and girls in the 
range from eight to fourteen years, 
although the vocabulary and struc- 
ture of sentences is such that they 
can probably be read with greatest 


B. G. S. 


ease by the child over ten. 


Deep Wood. By Elleston Trevor. II- 
lustrated by Stephen J. Voorhies. 
Longmans, Green, $2.50. 





This fanciful story about small 
animals who lived in the woods em- 
phasizes the friendliness, the coopera- 
tion, and the helpfulness that char- 
acterized their day-by-day relation- 
ships with each other. They shared 
their pleasures and their troubles as 
autumn came to Deep Wood, bring- 
ing with it the need for making 
preparations for the long winter. 


Children who like whimsical tales 
and a quiet humor will enjoy this 
delightful story. Often it will re- 
mind them of that treasured vol- 
ume, The Wind in the Willows. The 
black and white illustrations are ef- 
fective and lend atmosphere to the 


book. H. M. L. 


A Treasury of Dog Stories. Collected 
by Frances Cavanah and Ruth 
Cromer Weir. Rand McNally, 
$2.50. Illustrated by Wesley 
Dennis. 


This collection of favorite dog 
stories includes narratives by Albert 
Payson Terhune, Carol Ryrie Brink, 
Louis Untermyer, and Jack O’Brien, 
as well as numerous other. writers 
who have delighted children and 
adults with 
heroism and cunning. 


their tales of canine 


Town and Country Games. By Ro- 
bert North. Illustrated by Garry 
MacKenzie. Crowell, 

About two hundred games and 
one hundred riddles illustrated with 
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black and white drawings somewhat 
reminiscent of Kate Green-a-way. 
The contents are helpfully arranged 
in such categories as “Who'll be It?” 
“Funny Games,” “Indoor Games” 
“Outdoor Games”, “Fun With 
Words,” “Mystery Stunts,” and 
“Tricks and Sells.” 
among those usually found in such 
collections but appear to have a tra- 
ditional folk background. All have 
clearly stated directions. L. T. S. 


Many are not 


Treasure on the Johnny Smoker. By 
Mildred Houghton Comfort. Il- 
lustrated by James MacDonald. 
Morrow, $2.50. 

A sequel to Winter on the 
Jobnny Smoker but with a faster 
tempo than the first book. The plot 
centering around a cache of stolen 
furs, and the emphasis on boys as 
chief characters will have more gen- 
eral appeal than the earlier story. 
There is a feeling of authentic pioneer 
background in the home scenes al- 
though there is a tendency to stereo- 
type hero and villain. The book 
should be useful for story material on 
the Mississippi River and Minnesota. 


J.G. S. 


Two Hundred Pennies. By Catherine 
Wooley. Illustrated by Vera Ne- 
ville. Morrow, $2.00. 

David was bitterly disappointed 
when his fifth birthday brought no 
electric train. To prove that he really 
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was old enough to own one, his fath- 
er suggested that David earn 200 
pennies to help pay for the engine. 
Many mishaps typical of the spirit 
willing but the flesh weak occurred. 
At the last when a broken mirror 
seemed to end all hope, the under- 
standing of adults brought the story 
to a happy conclusion. The moral 
would have been strengthened had 
there not been such a surfeit of cars 
—freight and passenger at Christmas. 
A readable book for third and fourth 
grade and for sharing with younger 


children. 5. & 


Sky High. By C. Walter Hodges. Pic- 
tures by the author. Coward- 
McCann, $2.50. 

When Nicky and Linda went to 
spend the summer with Uncle Ben 
and Aunt Daisy, they did not ex- 
pect the exciting experiences that be- 
fell them. Uncle Ben’s new inven- 
tion, a special balloon gas, lifted the 
house high into the air and away 
the inhabitants sailed over London, 
over Birmingham, and out over the 
sea. Children who like adventure and 
humor mixed with fantasy will enjoy 


this story. H. M. L. 


Jeremy’s Isle. By Eleanor Frances Lat- 
timore. Illustrated by the author. 
William Morrow, $2.00 
Young readers will enjoy this 

interesting story of seven-year old 

Jeremy who lived by the sea in South 








Carolina. He longed to go to the is- 
land out in the ocean where his 
grandfather’s house had once stood. 
But before he could make the trip, 
he had to learn to swim and to row a 


boat. 


How he accomplished these 
feats during a busy summer vacation 
is delightfully told in story and pic- 
H. M. 1. 
The Careless Clock. By Mark Van 
Doren. Illustrated by Waldo 
Peirce. William Sloan, $3.00. 

This volume of poems about 


tures. 


children will be treasured by adults 
who love children, who wish to 
understand them better, and who 
cherish memories of their own close 
relationships with children. 


Although no one completely 
understands the world of childhood, 
it is the poet with his gifts of insight, 
sympathy, and imagination who best 
reveals the depths of child life. 


The black and white sketches in 
this volume of verse are delicately 
done and are in complete harmony 
with the tender lines of the poet. 

H. M. L. 


For Younger Children 
The King Gives a Party. By Samuel 

C. Webster, illustrated by Betty 

Alden. Henry Holt, $2.00. 

As Teddy sat in front of the 
fireplace looking at the book of Cin- 
derella and the Glass Slipper, he 
found himself slipping into the pic- 
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ture. He attended the ball for Cin- 
derella, went on the search for the 
lost Princess after the party. This 
is a fantastic story with a good deal 
of humor in it of the kind that is be- 
yond the understanding of most 
children. However, those who have 
done much listening and who have 
a developed sense of humor will en- 
joy it. The illustrations are delightful 
and amusing. For children in the 


primary grades. Be 


Singing Games. Selected and arranged 
by Katharine Tyler Wessells. II- 
lustrations by Corinne Malvern. 
Simon and Schuster, $.25. 
Another Little Golden Book, a 

fine collection of kindergarten and 

primary singing games. The seventeen 
games have simplified directions, easy 
music, and expressive illustrations for 

every game. Ages 4 - 8. M. E. K. 


The Last Giant. By Josephine Balfour 
Payne. Illustrations by Joan Bal- 
four Payne. G. P. Putman’s 
Sons, $1.75. 

Nobody knew that the last giant 

in the whole wide world was such a 

nice giant, and they were all afraid 

of him for no reason other than “he 
was a giant.” This giant didn’t act 
like a giant, stomping over the coun- 
tryside in the customary giant way. 

He was a very lonely giant until he 

found the Queen’s birthday pie and 

then—“How wonderful! How per- 
fectly wonderful!” And it wasn’t 


> lo Ch 


rid 


sn’t 
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the pie!! A story of warmth and feel- 
ing with appealing brown and white 
illustrations. Ages 6-9. M.E. K. 


Judy and Jim. By Hilda Miloche and 
Wilma Kane. A Paper Doll Story 
Book. Simon & Schuster, $1.00. 
A paper-covered book that any 

little girl will enjoy. Judy and Jim 

are the paper dolls to push out, with 
lots of clothes, beds to sleep in, and 
toys for each. The story presents in- 
teresting experiences of Judy and Jim 
cn the farm, at the park, at the zoo, 
at school and other child activities. 
Ages 5 - 9. M. E. K. 


What Happened to George? By Betty 
Engebretson. Illustrated by Es- 
ther Friend. Rand McNally, 
$1.25. 

Practically a perfect pig was 
little George except for one thing— 
he ate too much. A huge platter of 
doughnuts disappeared, and so did 
George! A read-aloud book for par- 
ents and children to laugh over to- 
gether. Ages 5 - 10. M. E. K. 


Mother’s Helpers. By Florence Me- 
don. Illustrated by Dorothy 
Grider. Garden City, $1.00. 
This is a gay, simple account of 

numerous activities that make up a 

child’s world. The brief account of 

the activities are repeated in the full 
page realistic illustrations that will 
be enoyed by preschool and kinder- 

garten children. M. E. K. 


Big Fat. By Lloyd Tireman. Illus- 
trated by Ralph Douglass. Uni- 
versity of New Mexico Press, 
$1.25. 

Big Fat is a thoroughly enter- 
taining adventure of two prairie dogs 
on the mesalands of New Mexico. 
This humorous story also portrays 
an understanding and appreciation of 
desert life. The fifth of the Mesaland 
Series. Ages 6 - 10. M. E. K. 


Caps for Sale. By Esphyr Slobodkina. 

Pictures by the author. William 

R. Scott, $1.50. 

Children in the nursery school, 
kindergarten, and early primary 
grades will chuckle over the delight- 
ful humor in this little story of a 
peddler who sold caps. What happen- 
ed when several monkeys played a 
trick on the peddler is dramatically 
told. The four-color illustrations will 
delight young children. H. M. L. 


Bill the Brave. By Lish Weil. Hough- 

ton Mifflin, $1.50. 

“In a house upon a hill 

There is a dog; his name is Bill. 

He is so brave and so much fun 

That he is loved by everyone.” 

The gay pictures and the enter- 
taining story of Bill will be enjoyed 
by all primary children. Their en- 
thusiasm will come with the under- 
standing of their own toothache ex- 
periences and the feeling enjoyed in 


the rollicking verse. A good book to 
read aloud. M. E. K. 











Textbooks Received 
A Teaching Guide for Spelling and 
Handwriting. Prepared under 
Direction of Spelling Steering 
Committee (Rose Conn, Flor- 
ence Kraft, Patricia Garrity, 
Jean Smith, W. E. Sugden) and 
Handwriting Steering Commit- 
tee (Ila Augenlicht, Florence 
Kraft, Helen Farr, Ethel Leake, 
W. E. Sugden). River Forest 
(Ill.) Board of Education. Pp. 
28. 


Around the Corner. By Odille Ousley 
and David H. Russell. Illustrat- 
ed by Corinne Malvern, Else 
Bostelman, and Erick Berry. 
Ginn. Pp. 240. $1.28. Second 


Reader, Level II. 


Finding New Neighbors. By David 
H. Russell, Gretchen Wulfing, 
and Odille Ousley. Illustrated by 
Ray Quigley and Charlotte 
Ware. Ginn. Pp. 319. $1.40. 
Third Reader, Level I. 


Fun With Tom and Betty. A Reading 
Readiness Book. By Odille 
Ousley and David H. Russell. 
Illustrated by Janet Smalley and 
Jean McLavy. Ginn. Pp. 64. 
$0.48. 
Book. 


Pre-Reading Activities 
Friends Far and Near. By David H. 
Russell and Gretchen Wulfing. 
Illustrated by Clare Bice, Else 
Bostelmann, Corinne Malvern, 
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Charlot Bowman, Ray Quigley, 
and Eve Rockwell. Ginn. Pp. 
318. $1.40. Third Reader, Level 
Il. 


Languagr for Daily Use. By Mildred 
A. Dawson and Jonnie Mash- 
burn Miller. World Book. Pp. 


278. Grade Four. 


Language for Daily Use. Teacher's 
Manual. By Mildred A. Dawson 
and Jonnie Mashburn Miller. 
World Book. Pp. 76. Grade 
Four. 


Language for Daily Use. By Mildred 
A. Dawson and Jonnie Mash- 
burn Miller. World Book. Pp. 
310. Grade Five. 


Languag’ for Daily Use. Teacher’s 
Manual. By Mildred A. Dawson 
and Jonnie Mashburn Miller. 
World Book. Pp. 76. 
Three. 


Grade 


My Little Blue Story Book. By Odille 
Ousley and David H. Russell. 
Illustrated by Ruth Steed. Ginn. 
Pp. 64. $0.40. Pre-Primer III. 


My Little Red Story Book. By Odille 
Ousley and David H. Russell. 
Illustrated by Ruth Steed. Ginn. 
Pp. 49. $0.36. Pre-Primer I. 


My Little Green Story Book. By O- 
dille Ousley and David H. Rus 
sell. Illustrated by Ruth Steed. 
Ginn. Pp. 64. $0.40. Pre-Primer 
Il. 
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My Do and Learn Book. To A- 
ccompany On Cherry Street By 
Odille Ousley and David H. 
Russell. Ginn. Pp. 80. $0.40. 
First Reader Workbook. 

Language for Daily Use. By Mildred 
A. Dawson and Jonnie Mash- 
burn Miller. World Book. Pp. 
342. Grade Six. 


Language for Daily Use. By Mildred 
A. Dawson and Jonnie Mash- 
burn Miller. World Book. Pp. 
246. Grade Three. 

Language Workbook. By Mildred A. 
Dawson and Jonnie Mashburn 
Miller. Illustrated by Reta 
Morey. World Book. Pp. 128. 
Grade Three. 

Mastering Your Language. Language 
for Meaning Series. By Paul Mc- 
Kee, John E. Blossom, Clarence 
Stratton, and Prudence T. Lan- 
phear. Houghton Mifflin. Pp. 
320. $1.84. 

My Do and Learn Book. To A- 
ccompany We Are Neighbors. 
By Odille Ousley and David H. 
Russell. Ginn. Pp. 80. $0.40. 
Second Reader, Level I Work- 
book. 

We Are Neighbors. By Odille Ousley 
and David H. Russell. Illustrat- 
ed by Ellen Segner and Clara 
Ernst. Ginn, Pp. 239. $1.28. 
Second Reader, Level I. 


On Cherry Stregt. By Odille Ousley 
and David H. Russell. Illustrat- 
ed by Meg Wohlberg. Ginn. Pp. 
224. $1.20 First Reader. 


Our Second Speech Book. By M. 
Pearl Lloyd. Illus. by Mary 
Royt. Newson & Company. Pp. 
146. 


Perfecting Your Language. Language 
for Meaning Series. By Paul Mc- 
Kee, John E. Blossom, Clarence 
Stratton, and Prudence T. Lan- 
phear. Houghton Mifflin. Pp. 
344. $1.92. 


Reading Fun. The Funniest Stories, 
Poems, and Plays selected from 
the World’s Best Literature for 
Children, with numerous Ex- 
ercises for developing Reading 
Skills. By James E. Reynolds. 
Noble & Noble. Pp. 226. $2.00. 


The Little White House. By Odille 
Ousley and David H. Russell. 
Illustrated by Ruth Steed and 
Ellen Segner. Ginn. Pp. 159. 
$1.00. Primer. 


Old World Lands. By Harlan H. Bar- 
rows, Edith Putnam Parker, and 
Clarence Woodrow Sorensen. 
Man in His World Series: Es- 
sential Elementary Geography. 
Silver, Burdett. Pp. 346. $2.88. 
For beginners in geography. 
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STREAMLINING SENTENCES 


(Continued from Page 239) 


of English composition at any level is the quantity of bad 
writing put forth by the pupils. 


Let teachers, therefore, insist upon less composition. Let 
them demand separate sentences, thoughtfully arranged and 
adequately formed and with every word used deliberately and 
for a purpose. Let them put the burden of the proof where 
it belongs—squarely on the responsibility of the pupils. For 
in English composition, as in almost every other school activity, 
teachers get pretty much what they demand. 


ENGLISH FOR TODAY 
Just published ! 
NOAR-THRELKELD-HACH-MURPHY 


A completely new series of elementary English textbooks for 
grades three through eight. Each book in the ENGLISH 
FOR TODAY series offers a complete elementary language 
program—based on genuine pupil interests and developed 
through pupil activities, practice, and tests—for its particu- 
lar grade. Beautifully illustrated in color. 


Examination copies furnished upon request 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY  Phiadephia 


New York 





BUILDING 
BETTER ENGLISH 


By Greene, McBroom, Moscrip, Gillett, Ashley 


A Basic Series of Language Texts 
for Grades 3-8 


The Language Program That —— 
Focuses on the child and his everyday language needs. 


Uses pupil experiences and interests as the basis of language 
instruction, 


Provides meaningful drill and practice in abundance. 
Reteaches skills thoroughly from grade to grade. 


Employe a unique five-step lesson plan in the initial teaching 
of usage items and homonyms. 


Trains the child to use his English skills in all his studies. 
Teaches grammar as an aid to clear and forceful expression. 


Develops good speech habits by constant practice. 


If you contemplate a change in your language texts, 


write us for information about Building Better English. 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. 131 E. 23rd St., New York City 10 





The Language Arts Series 
Betts Basic Readers 


Emmett A. Betts and Carolyn M. Welch 


A complete developmental program 
with a language-arts approach which, 
among other features, offers: 


A wide variety of stories, within 
the child’s experience, organized 
to promote child interest — with 
readability emphasized throughout. 


American 


Book Company 


Word introduction and maintenance 
grounded in semantically sound sit- 
uations with complete vocabulary 
control. 


Teachers’ Guides give step-by- 
step teaching directions, cement- 
ing the program into an easy-to- 
teach plan whereby all nor- 
mal children learn to 

read as naturally as 

they learn to talk. 











PROGRESS 


through ENJOYMENT 


is the mark of classes using 


Reading for Interest 


$y PAUL WITTY and Others 


Young minds quickly respond to the 
livening influence of the READING For 
INTEREST series. Leading educators, au- 
thors, and artists have joined hands in 
giving these books a combined appeal 
which no child can resist. The series in- 
for Grades cludes: A Reading Readiness Book, Four 
vr Pre-Primers, Two Primers, and a First, 
Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth 
Reader. (Titles starred are Revised Edi- 
tions.) Helpful PRACTICE BOOKS and 
TEACHERS GUIDES add to the effective- 

ness of the program. 


A basal 


reading series 


SEE AND Do Nep AND NANCY 3IGGER AND BIGGEeR* LitrLE Lost Doc? 
Mot.ty, PETE, AND GINGER \ Home For SAnpy* RAIN AND SHINE* 
SOMETHING DIFFERENT* Lost AND Founp* FUN AND Fro.ic* 
Luck AND PLUCK Merry Hearts AND BoLtp THE BRAVE AND FREI 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 





A wealth of 


Supplementary Readers 


CORE-VOCABULARY READERS 


HuBER, SALISBURY, GATES 


Stories built on the words most frequently appearing in the most commonly 
used basal readers in today’s schools. Grades 1-3. 


GATES UNIT READERS 


Supplementary readers from primer level to third-reader level. 
Twenty-three titles; low priced. 


LIVING LITERATURE 
Edited by THEISEN and Bonp 


The classics of great literature of yesterday and today that are the heritage of 
every child. Grades 3-6. 


AVIATION READERS 


Systematic knowledge of the fundamentals of aviation on an elementary-school 
level. Grades 1-6. 


SPORTS SERIES 
FRISSELL and FRIEBELE 


Reading for fun while learning to develop fair play, good sportsmanship and 
other desirable social attitudes. Grades 2 and 3. 


ELEMENTARY SOCIAL STUDIES 


CUTRIGHT, CHARTERS, CLARK 


Lively stories, original songs, interesting and educative activities for teachlng 


children of primary grades how to live in a democratic society. Grades 1 and 2. 


o* we “OX, 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago Dallas 


Atlanta San Francisco 











Announcing the New EASY READING Series 


These two books start a series that will feature lively appeal- 
ing stories presented in large readable type. Both have beea 
vocabularized according to Fifth Grade Word Lists but have 
not suffered in the process. They are designed for “regular” 
readers of eight to ten and for slow readers of the upper 
grades. 


The Horse Called Pete 


By Elisa Bialk. Ulus, by William Moyers. 
A good horse story appeals to every boy and girl. This one 
is about nine-year-old Davey who just “had” to have a horse. 
His grandfather finally buys him one, an ex-circus animal, 
who teaches Davey tricks and vice versa! Result — @ bappy 
boy, a satisfying tale, and a thrilling ending. $2.00 


Monte 


By George Cory Franklin. Ulus. by Loretta & Prentice Phillips. 
Monte grew up to be the fiercest grizzly in the Colorado 
mountains but he didn’t start that way. The reader first meets 
him as a little cub, placidly rocking back and forth in a Forest 
Ranger’s cabin. More typical and exciting adventures follow 
when Monte returns to the wilds and battles his way through 
life with grizzly sagacity and determination . . . Engrossing 
and authentic animal lore for children interested in the 
outdoors. $2.00 


Peter Paints the U.S.A. 


By Jean Poindexter Colby and the Junior Reviewers. 
Illus. by Arnold Edwin Bare. 
Here is a wonderful way for a child to learn about America, 
through a picture book about the adventures of a ten-year-old 
boy. One summer Peter Hudson’s mother and father took him 
‘on a trip around the whole United States, and Peter painted 
a picture of all the exciting things he saw. Angelo Patri of 
the Junior Literary Guild feels that other children will be 
stimulated to creative activity by this book, which third and 
fourth grade children of a Newton Centre, Massachusetts 
school actually helped plan. A Junior Literary Guild selec- 
sion. ™ $2.50 


At all bookstores a HOUCHTON MIFFLIN CO. 








THE GINN BASIC READERS 


This completely new reading series includes and goes beyond 
the best that has been done in this field. With these fresh new 
books the postwar generation will find learning to read a joyous 
adventure! And teachers will be delighted with the reading. 
One of the notable features is vertical organization. That is, 
these readers are not only organized horizontally—by grade levels 
—but Have their material arranged to cut across grade lines and 
so provide for continuity of growth in reading abF ties, both 
within and between grades. 


The Primary Program through Grade 3 is ready. It was pre- 
pared by David H. Russell, Odille Ousley, Grace B. Haynes and 


Gretchen Wulfing. Let us tell you about it! Ask for descriptive 
circular 618. 


GINN AND COMPANY BOSTON 17 NEW YORK LICHICAGO 16 


ATLANTA 3 PALLAS 1 COLUMBUS 16 SAN FRANCISCO 3 TORONTO 5 





